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SENECA IN ALAIN OF LILLE. 


MANY years ago, having occasion to read the works of Alanus 
de Insulis (Migne, Patrologia cx, cf. Hist. Lit. de la France Xv1), 
I wrote on the fly-leaf of my copy of Haase’s Seneca passages 
professing to be quotations from that author. Most of them 
certainly are taken from extant works of Seneca, and, as I have 
not anywhere found in editions or dissertations any trace of 
acquaintance with Alanus, I think it worth while to call public 
attention to the question. If Alanus used works of Seneca now 
lost, we may hope to recover other fragments from contemporary 
or earlier or even later writers. 


Alanus, Summa de arte praedicandi 8 col. 118° Migne: Quia 
ut ait Seneca: haec in quibus delectatur uulgus, tenuem 
habent et superfusoriam uoluptatem; et quodcumque 
uiuentium (r. inuecticium) gaudium est, fundamento 
caret. The word superfusortus is found in the Old Latin, 
Exod. xxxvili 17 Lugd., but is not likely to have been used by 
Seneca. In Seneca ep. 23 § 5 we read haec quibus d. u., t. h. 
ac perfusoriam u., et q. inuecticium g. e., fic. 


ibid. 7 col. 126°: Seneca att: maxima iactura est, quae 
per neglegentiam fit. This is from ep. 1 § 1 turpissima 
tamen est iactura, quae per neglegentiam fit. 


Journal of Philology. vow. xx. 1 


AN OXFORD MS. OF STATIUS SILVAE. I9 
11 Hunc rorem 15 et quo precop (altered into q) utt aebosia 


i 
cannos (the ‘/ is repeated in the right margin, but with no 
variant) 17 gaiol lugunculi que pointing clearly to lucunculique 
as Turnebus emended. 


II. 1. 84 


Tuque oro natura sinas cut prima per orbem 
Iura amnmis + sancire datum 
sancire Bod. sanare most MSS. 


Heinsius conj. sancire, and it is obviously right. Here again 
the Bodl. codex seems to have preserved the right reading. 


104 Tu tamen et timittas etiam nunc murmure uoces 
Vagitumque rudem fletusque infantis amabas 


The corrupt tmittas points, I think, to mutilas, as Burmann 
conjectured. Cic. Orat. 32 mutila quaedam et hrantra locuts sunt, 
178 mutila quaedam et decurtata. 


222 non lle -regauit 
non timutt meruitue more 


regautt Bod., not rogauit. Possibly rigawit ‘ whimpered,’ as 
a boy might, at the thought of dying. But I know no instance 
of the word so used. 


II. 3. 70 


Idem auri facilis contemptor et optimus idem 
+P'omere (sic) diuttias opibusque wmmittere lucem 
So Bod. Promere in spite of Gronovius’ defence of Comere 

appears to me far more probable. It is only in much later 
Latin, e.g. Ausonius, that comere was used at all widely in the 
sense of adorning or setting off. And here the immediately 
following opibusque immittere lucem forms a sort of explanation 
of what Stat. meant by Promere diwtias. It was the character 
of Melior neither to make too much of his wealth, nor, on 
the other hand, to hide it from the public eye. 


73 Ilacos aequare senes et wncere persta 
Quos pater thelisia genitrix quos detulit annos 


2—2 
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the first gloss was what Mr Nettleship restores, depétlata, 
deuelata ; but the reason why the two are mixed up together 
is that the second was depilata, designata, delimitata. So in 51 
2 depopulatio desinatio where Mr Nettleship says ‘ probably 
dissignatio’ I would write depdlatio, designatio; and in 58 11 
deuolato designato where he proposes deuelato dissignato I 
suspect that we have once more the two glosses <depétilato> 
deuelato and <depdlato> designato. 

53 12 decoratio dehonestatio. ‘Read decoriatio’ N. The 
explanation then is very euphemistic. Read de-decoratio. 

61 35 eligit affligit. ‘Read elidit’ N. Read fligit, F for E, 

62 24 emptoriwm locus ubi negotiationes exercentur. ‘Add 
the word emptorium to the lexicons’ N. I am afraid it is 
nothing but emporium. 

63 7 enhermis sine arma uel sine mensura, ‘ Read inermis 
sine armis. enormis sine mensura’ N. Read enormis, sine 
norma uel sine mensura. 

65 29, 30 erga id uacuwm. egregium circa hoc. ‘ Read 
erga id, circa hoc. egregium magnum’ N. wacuum I suspect 
indicates a third gloss <egenwm> wacwum. 

65 41 estidram quam ueteres canapum nominarunt. ‘ Per- 
haps oestrum (or asilum?) quem ueteres tabanum nominarunt’ N, 
Loewe prodrom. p. 403 amends estidram with more probability 
to excetram comparing gloss. Bodl. auct. t. 1 24 excreante 
(=encetra) plena malitia, hoc est ira (=hydra) quam ueteres 
canopum nominarunt: see Mr Ellis in this Journal vol. xm 
pp. 259 sq. I conjecture that the one gloss is a decapitated 
form of the other and that estidram stands for est hydra. 

65 47 eutum sonum. ‘Perhaps jyov’ N. Read acc-entum, 
comparing 5 40 accentus, sonus. 

65 50 ewirat ecaminat, ‘Read probably ewarmat’ N. Read 
euitat, exanimat, 

68 44 exaceruabit aflecauit. ‘Perhaps exacerbawit adjlictauit’ 
N. These two words are very diverse in meaning: for the 
latter I offer asperawit. 

68 46 exercita exporrecta eleuata, ‘Read ewerta’ N. But 
as ewerta does not mean eleuata we must make the further 
alteration deuelata or reuelata, 
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103 21 kategoriam dilatinominis. ‘a reads delatatio, which 
I would correct to denotatio’ N. Read delationem nominis. 

108 32 licanus candidatio dicitur. ‘Perhaps lychinus can- 
delabrum d. N. Read Ltbanus: Augustine on psalm 72 16_ 
‘mons est Libanus excelsas arbores habens, et nomen ipsum 
interpretatur candidatio,’ 

109 27 Lisymmachus solutus uel litis. ‘Perhaps lysumachus 
solutor litis’ N., which is clearly right so far as it goes; but 
read solutor <belli> uel litis: welli absorbed belli. * 

113 17 manda deceptio uel fraus. ‘Read menda’ N. menda 
however means neither deceptio nor fraus: those words I 
suspect were an explanation of manticulatio, for manticulare is 
glossed as decipere and fraudare: see Lachmann Lucr. p. 108. 
Whether manda is a corruption of manticulatio or a fragment 
of another gloss is harder to say. 

118 41 modestare regere. ‘Add modestare to the lexicons’ 
N. I would not venture: r and st are too much alike. 

126 50 nudi pedalia. ‘Read nodi, and add this use of 
pedale to the lexicons’ N. This is a trifle precipitate: what 
we have here is merely the yA@ooa nudipedalia without its 
yOcaonma. 

128 40 obniaius humilissimus missus. ‘Perhaps obnowius 
humilissimus; obnivus nisus’ N. Rather obnowius, humilis, 
summissus. The confusion of obnowius and obnimius recurs at 
129 15. 

132 16 oloser crint. Mr Nettleship proposes holoserica: to 
me it looks like olores, cyent. 

132 26 omnitens omnipotens. ‘Perhaps ommnituens’ N. 
Read omnit-en-ens 

136 26 papitans tumens. ‘Read palpitans’ N. Read pawit- 
tans: the explanation will then be correct, 

143 23 pia tracait velba marina. ‘Read pistrices beluae 
marinae’ N. Read piscatria, belua marina: the creature 
meant is the angler or sea devil described by Cicero n. d. 1 49 
125 and Oppian hal. 1 86—98, tov Batpayov rov adtéa in 
Arist. hist. an. p. 620 B 11, the lophius piscatorius of modern 
zoologists, Pliny’s ‘rana quae in mari piscatriz uocatur,’ 


A. KE. HOUSMAN. 
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159 25 Quorsum in qua partem sive tegumenta. Perhaps 
quorsum in quam partem. [Coria] tegwmenta. 

160 2 Ramnus spinarum genus. Read rhamnus: Gloss. 
Sang. p. 277 (Warren) and Warren’s note. 

160 5 Rart mantes ritantes, Probably rari nantes, na- 
tantes (Aen. 1 118). 

160 20 Ramosus calwmniator. I am in doubt between 
famosus and clamosus. 

160 24 Rafimenta interamenta. For rafimenta the nght 
reading may perhaps be statwmina, or statumenta, though the 
latter word is not found in the lexicons. 

160 26 Ramnasia haec amatoribus, Perhaps Ramnusia 
virgo, [ Nemesis: Ramnes, prijma tribus. 

160 40, 44 Recusat, percurrit; recusat denuo tractat, Per- 
haps recenset is right in both cases. 

160 51 Relucere resolvere aut lubere. Probably relwere 
resolvere aut liberare. 

160 52 Refecerunt repleverunt. Read referserunt. 

161 3 Reflavitur fovit resultat. Reluctatwr contradicit vel 
expeditus discutit. Read apparently reflavit, iterwm flavit. Re- 
sultat, reluctatur, contradicit. Of expeditus discutit I can make 
nothing ; perhaps [resolutus] expeditus, [resolvit] discutit. 

161 7, 45 etilat, retelat, aperit vel demonstrat. Read 
revelat. 

161 20 Rediredolet dolores spargit. Probably redire [re- 
gredi|: redolet odores spargit. 

161 29 Refecit replet aut constippat. Read refercit. 

161 35 Refendit rescendit aut demutat. Perhaps refingit 
(or diffingit ?) rescindit etc. 

161 41 Resedis requiescendo vel otiosus. Read resides re- 
quiescendo otiosos. 

162 5 Relicina subrectat. Perhaps relicua subrelicta. 

162 28 Remulcens replacans. Probably replicans, the re- 
ference being to Aen, 11 812, caudam remutlcens. 

162 32 Renidet splendet aut tollet, For tollet read probably 
fulget. 

162 38 Repugula impedimentum adistus introitus vel reti- 
nacula. Read repagula and aditus from a and c: and omit vel. 
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Minton Warren, on the passage in the St Gallen glossary, quotes 
from the ‘Glosses of Isidore’ a fuller version, non idoneus cuvus- 
libet artis professor ; but I am not sure whether this has suffi- 
cient authority. See Léwe, Prodromus p. 39. Warren accepts 
the gloss as it stands in that form, and refers it to the word 
carga, in modern German arg. Another possibility appears to 
me to be that sarga stands for Sardus, and that the reference 
is to the proverb Sardi venales alius alio nequior (Festus, 
p. 322 M.). Perhaps then we should read Sardus, non idoneus 
civilt libertatt. Another possibility is servus, non idoneus civili 

166 32 Saawira et utemilius intellegi possit acuminata. 
Perhaps for [scrupea] suaa nigra et cacuninata ; comp. 167 37 
scrupea saca nigra. Comp. Gloss. Affatim, p. 569 48 stropea 
(Le. seruped) aspera prominentibus saxis cacuminata. The words 
ute milius (= uti melius) intellegi possit must belong to another 
and a lost gloss. 

166 34 Sari sarculo. After sarculo supply lawo: 1. 45 
below, sari sarculo lawari. 

166 35 Salacioribus velleribus gratis et asperis. Read 
solocioribus v. crassis é. a. 

166 37 Sacro viscere pars est ingentibus proxima. Perhaps 
sacro viscere parte inguintbus prowima: see Isid. 11 1 104 
viscus est pellis in qua testicult sunt, and the lexx. s. v. viscus. 

166 46 See on 1, 24 above. 

166 47 Sappapa qua sedule acidum vinum. Gloss. Sang. 
p. 281 45 of this volume has sapabapipa (or sapabappa) quasi 
dulco acitum vino. I am inclined to conjecture sapa vappa, 
quast dulcacidum vinum, taking vappa as an adjective, and 
translating supa vappa as = weak or vapid must. 

167 4 Satis consequens. Perhaps competens: the reference 
being to the phrase satis esse alicui, to be equal to, a match for, 

167 7 Satera iugum. Read statera. 

167 22 Scawrosus asper. Read scabrosus: and so in 1, 27 
below, scawrum asperum vel nodosum, read scabrum, 

167 40 Scrta aut vel hance rationem. The vriginal gloss 
may have referred to Aen. 2 105 ardemus scitari et quaerere 
causas. Perhaps then we should read scitari causas, [yuaerere] 


= = 
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175 42 Sterno exitia vel tinuatio. Perhaps for sterno, 
exitio do: [sternwmentum|] sternutatio. 

175 43 Sterillum varba de crapra tocat. Read barba 
de capra vocatur, with Liwe, Glossae Nominum, p. 138, 

175 47 Stipem modicitatem. Add this instance of modicitas 
(=a small quantity) to those given by Georges. 

176 7 Stica tunica. Read serica. 

176 11 Stropola inpostura. Probably for strophula, dimin- 
utive of stropha. 

176 12 Strovam variatim et semet invicem continentes. 
Perhaps strophe, varia themata semet invicem continentia. 

176 19 Stuporatus stwpefactus. Add this instance of 
stuporatus to that given by Georges. 

176 40 Stomo partus. Perhaps orowa, portus. 

176 51 Stinte arbor nudata folus. Read arbore. 

177 12 Sub divo in rore sub patenti caelo. For rore 
perhaps read rure. 

177 18 Subdiu refugiwm vel certantes. Perhaps for sub 
diu, [patenti caelo]. Then (from |. 45 below) [subsidiwm] 
refugium vel tutamen. For certantes a and ¢ give certamen 
(= tutamen) here, 

177 24 Sublatum subtractum. Probably sublatum stands 
for sublectum. 

177 28 Subpeditantia qua facultas subpeditat. Add the 
word suppeditantia to the lexicons. 

177 33 Suspensus indubius vel inconstans. Read in dubio. 

177 36 Suopte suo ipsius torridum. Perhaps suopte, suo 
ipsius: [succenswm] torridum. 

177 40 Succensor inflammator. Add succensor to the 
lexicons. 

177 44 Subsciva subsequentia vel succendentia (= succe- 
dentia) vel dolosa. This seems to point to a word subsecivus or 
subsicivus derived from subsequor: comp. Glos. Abavus p. 394 
35 subscivus malus interpres: p. 179 12 below, subseciva sub- 
sequentia vel succedania, 

177 47 Sunt mici habeo. Read mihi. 

178 4 Superis concessit. The reference is to Aen, 2 9L 
superis concessit ab oris. 
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180 7 Sugitantes sollicitantes. Read suligitantes. 

180 10 Sucula sadas grece virgilias. Read suculas Vergilias, 
graece hyadas. 

180 20 Suspendio suspensio vel stranguilaticus. Perhaps 
suspendium suspensio. [Suspendto] strangulaticus. Suspendio 
(masc.) would thus = a gallows-bird. 

180 26 Susmctenter veneranisiter. Add the adverb sus- 
grcienter to the lexicons. 

180 35 Subcendia fomenta. Add succendium to the lexi- 
cons. 

180 36 Supprestiti vii. Read superstites vivi. 

180 40 Subigunt augunt. Read acuunt. 

180 42 Subsermas subat vel quiescas. Perhaps subservias 
oboedias, adqurescas. 

(To be continued.) 


H. NETTLESHIP. 
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made through it, he preferred to march eastward along the coast 
and turn the forest. Caesar gives us no hint of any such round 
about march towards the Thames, 

With regard to “Mr Malden’s way of getting his 55 miles” 
(p. 207), I may simply say that the way indicated is not mine. 
I got 55 miles by going to sea with my eyes open, observing 
long ago and more recently where in the straits or near them 
Britain could be described as sub sinistra and relicta from a 
ship crossing from Cape Grisnez. Then I measured the dis- 
tance to off Pevensey Bay on a chart of the Channel. Why 
does Caesar say that he aimed at the part of the island gua 
optimum esse egressum cognoverat if he meant the part which he 
had judged to be most inconvenient (p. 207), and how did he 
make a landmark of cliffs 39 miles off ? 

It is not correct that I “avoid the question of the time occu- 
pied in the second voyage” (p. 207), I expressly stated it (pp. 
198, 199), from soon after sunrise to a little before noon. 

With regard to the pace of the transports (pp. 209, 210), 
I repeat that Caesar’s pace was that of his slowest ships. In 
every combined movement the pace of the slowest regulates the 
collective speed, of necessity. Caesar tells us that by extraordin- 
ary exertions the landsmen on board the transports kept up 
with the ships of war. The inference is that the ships of war 
were not rowing beyond their ordinary pace. No zeal can 
enable a tub to keep pace with a racing boat when both are 
racing. Owing to the zeal of the soldiers Vectorits gravibusque 
navigis the men of war were not compelled, 

“The flapping sail hauled down, to halt for logs like these.” 

Mr Ridgeway is right in saying (p. 209), that the soldiers 
who rowed these ships are not to be compared in efficiency with 
the crew of a mediaeval galley; the latter, who also rowed in 
relays, were at all events taught their work and fed well enough 
to do it. 

I am willing to doubt about the first port of embarkation, I 
am not doubtful that Caesar’s account is incompatible with a 
landing at Pevensey, 





HENRY ELLIOT MALDEN. 
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@ca xai Xpiora tas wapGévous év apap Kai ayr) cuverdnoet 
TepiTarely. 

elye miatevoper| “The words elye ruxrevopev should be ob- 
served. They are not in Hom, 123, where the words to which 
they are tacked on are found, They are not wanted, for the 
preceding a£iws includes them” (p. 260). On the contrary, a 
divine who insisted upon salvation by grace and ov« é& épyev 
(£pist. 1) would naturally add such words as a corrective to his 
d£iws «.7.r.: the phrase objected to has (I should say) the true 
Polycarpian ring. It would be natural also for the later writer 
Antiochus to omit it as not belonging to the text 2 Tim, ii. 12, 
the source of cal supBaci\evcopuev, Nevertheless, putting to- 
gether in the passage cited ad7odnWoueba nai Toy pédXovTa... 
elye Turrevoper, We may compare from Hom. 1, “he that runneth 
by faith* below receiveth r7y avo “Iepoveadru” (p. 263), as pro- 
bably an adaptation from the Epistle, embodying the rejected 
elrye Tig TEevopen, 

xadivaywyobvres éavtovs] Cf, St James iii, 2, There is no 
need to go to Hermas Mand. xii...r)v rovnpay éribupiay yadw- 
arywrynceus to explain or account for Polycarp’s use of this phrase, 
Of the two works the Shepherd is certainly the more in need 
of explanation, and in this and other particulars, as I shall 
argue below, it may have been indebted to the Epistle. 

Tov émiOuuiav év TO Koon] “The language of Basil,.. 
adding Col. iii, 5 veepwoate Ta wérn buadv Ta ert THs yhs K.TA., 
of which the ér@upiay trav év te Koepm would seem to be an 
imitation. With Basil and these texts in his hands there is 
nothing left for Antiochus to have borrowed from the Epistle” 
(p. 259), It is to be presumed that no commentator could be 
found who gives a better explanation of the remarkable phrase 
Tov eTiuuiav ev T@ Koop@. But it may be suggested that it 
comes out of one of the most striking passages of the New Testa- 
ment, which is as a thread running through the context of the 
phrase in the Hpistle. Observe that Polycarp in Zpist.7 quotes 
Os av pn 6poroyn ‘Incovv Xpiorov év capxi éAndrvbévat, avri- 
xpiatos eat (1 Joh. iv. 2—3), and then notice éypayra byiv, 
veavicxot, Ott taxupol €ore...Kal vevixyKate Toy Tovnpdov. My) 

*"O mloret tpéxor 51d raw év roy K.7.d. (1432 ec). 
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ready to hand in the Hpistle, and thought it well worth quoting 
in his series of texts and other extracts illustrative of the 
subject, Tlept rod ur) emiOupeiv. It is hard to find here any 
trace of a “likeness of mind between Antiochus and the writer 
of the Epistle” (p. 284) that would raise the least suspicion of 
their identity; nor is it natural to think of the writer of the 
Epistle as drawing materials for his simple counsels to young 
men from this fanciful production of the homilist. 
otpateverat] “To what text does the writer of the Zpistle 
refer when he says that ‘every évOupia wars against the spirit’ ?* 
Antiochus uses these words and afterwards quotes 1 Pet. 11. 11.” 
We are to infer that Antiochus wrote before Polycarp (p. 251). 
ove of TrovodvTes Ta Toma] Mr Cotterill (p, 251) raises a 
question about Polycarp’s use of ra droma, to which the 
commentaries do not supply a quite convincing answer: “ What 
does the writer mean by ore of trovodvTes Ta Aroma, where the 
ovre shows that droma are not ‘iniquities’ that come from 
following ‘lusts’? The writer adds ‘wherefore it is necessary 
to abstain from all these, being in subjection to the Presbyters 
and Deacons.’ Commentators think it necessary to have a 
note upon @ro7va. Antiochus does not here himself use the 
word, but the passage which he quotes from Dionysius does 
so and, read with Antiochus’ context, explains its meaning. 
Antiochus says ‘neither wporereveoGe in anything, as if for the 
sake of religion. Let all things be done decently and in order 
according to the Apostle. Since ri dromoy émoie 6 ‘Otias 
Oupidy...6 2aovrA Oiwv...€kacros Se év ry Taker avTov EoTw THS 
Nevtoupylas...éml TH mpotreteia (2 Sam. vi. 7 in A) ’Ofia «7d! 
It appears then that drozos is here’ something ‘ out of place,’ 
‘contrary to decency and order, mpo7réreva, disobedience and 
the like, and the prompt addition in the Epistle of the words 
‘being in subjection to presbyters &c.’ is at once explained.” 
The chief poimt to be illustrated is Polycarp’s use of ta 
atoma, A word must also be said on his so-called “prompt 
addition” of vrotaccopuévous tois mpecBurépos Kat Staxdvocs, 
* This saying amalgamates 1 Pet. ii. 11 and Gal. v. 17. 


5 No reason is given why the meaning ‘“‘here” in Hom, 123 should govern 
the meaning in the Epistle, 
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éEov yuvaix’ éyovra KkataxcioOat Kary, 
cat AeoBiov yutpide AapBavew dvo- 

6 dpovipes éott todT0°, todro Tayabov. 
"Emixoupos éXeye tail’ a viv éyd réyw. 
et tovTov élwv mavtes dv éya Ce Bior, 
oyT AToTIOC HY ay oyTeE Molydc ovoe els, 


There can be no better authority than a comic poet for 
colloquial uses such as this of dromos. If Bato, discussing 
the life of 78ovy, writes or’ drotros.,,ovTe wovxos, Polycarp in 
warning young men against éwi@uuiac could quite naturally 
write oUre wdpvol...oUre dTomoL, OF of TovouvTes Ta aToTra. 
His idiomatic use of aroma thus ceases to be a difficulty and 
becomes a mark of genuineness, 

8:0 Séov améyecOat ard TavTwy TovTwY, UToTaTTOpMEevoUS 
x.7,r.] It is incumbent upon young men to abstain from all 
such lusts and practices, irotacaopévous Tois rpecButépors wai 
Siaxovois Ws Med xai Xpiar@: that is to say, they are not to be 
unruly, but to walk in the right way, following the lead of their 
spiritual guides, The clause vrrotaccopévous x«.7.r. is a sub- 
ordinate one, and does not seem to me to hint at the usurpation 
of ministerial functions by laymen [6 ’Ofias @upudv...6 Saovr 
@iwv| any more (or more expressly) than the words “To 
submit myself to all my...spiritual pastors” in the child’s Duty 
to his Neighbour in the Church Catechism. Such advice given 
specially to vewrepo., with reference to 1 Pet. v. 5 dpotws, 
vewTepot, UToTaynre mpeaButépols, could not be narrowed to 
the sense to which Mr Cotterill assumes rather than argues that 
it must be restricted. 

The .priority of the Epistle being now supposed, and 
Antiochus Hom. 123 [epi dtatayns xdjpov being placed side 
by side with it, we see that the homilist follows the Epistle so 
far as his special subject allows; and that he omits the 
Polyearpian ra arora x.7.X. as inappropriate, goes off after his 
manner to another writer, “Dionysius the Areopagite,” and 
quotes from his Hp. 8 ti drorov érroie: 6 ’Ofias Oupsdv x.7-X., 
where dto7vov has a sense which suits his discourse. If the 


8 Kaibel, o ppdrtwos otrés €or, with note, ré Ppoviywow AC, 
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Devil” (Jas. iv. 7) into the evil "EOupia; but when a word 
of Polycarp suggests both changes at once, we may fairly 
think that Hermas knew his Hpistle also and used it with 
that of St James. 

Another marked feature in Hermas Mand. xii. is the arming 
for the contest with émri@uuia. The analysis of this shews a 
basis of Scripture interlaced with Polycarp’s omAtc@peOa Tots 
bros THS SuKavoovvys (Mpist. 4), which Hermas works up in 
his customary way when he writes in 2, 4.,.THc AlkalocyNHC «at 
KABOTIAICAMENOC...TA STAA cov. Each of these words for “arming” 
occurs once only in the New Testament: the latter in the 
parable of the strong man xafwrdicpévos (Luke xi. 21), to 
which Hermas most plainly alludes by day (8) ce xafwmduc- 
pévov: the former in 1 Pet. iv. 1 ry avryy évvoiav orrdioac?e. 
An Index of Scriptural Passages (Lightfoot, p. 522, ed. 2) shews 
that Polycarp quotes more from 1 Peter than from any other 
Book : it is fair to assume therefore that 1 Peter has suggested 
his use of this G@ra& Xey. in the New Testament. Hermas, 
following his usual course, would have preferred the compound 
xaborrAiterGa, partly for the sake of the variation, and partly 
to bring a Gospel parable into the field of view. 

paxpav| Hermas, we have seen, adds waxpay to St James’ 
saying that the Devil if withstood will flee (p. 75). The word 
is distinctly Polycarpian, being found in Epist. 3 o yap éyev 
ayaTny pakpav €or Taons apaptias. 4+ paxpav ov’oas macns 
SiaBorHs «.7.X. 6 paxpav dvres maons didapyupias. These 
uses, and especially the second, may have influenced Hermas in 
Mand. xii. Notice in Hpist. 5 pn d0a¢B8oror: 1 Tim. iii, 11 
yuvatxas un diaBodovs. Hermas calls Aunfvyia a daughter of 
the Devil (Mand. ix. 9), making Avan and ’Ofvyodia her 
sisters (Mand. x. 1); and when he writes in Mand. xii. 2, 2 (p.'75) 
avtTn yap 4 ’Emdymia H moNHpA Tod dtaB8oXov Ouyarnp éeoriv... 
4 cbefzeta Amd coy makpan, he may well have been thinking of 
Polycarp’s paxpav diaBodjs, in the inverted form 9 écaBory 
paxpav. In Sim.i., which is (one may say) on the cities of “God 
and Mammon,” he writes at the beginning 7) yap modis Uuap 
paxpav €oTw amo THs TOAEws TavTys, “The city of God is far 
from the city of Mammon,’—a piece of allegorising in the style 
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Ilicrews, according to Joh. viii. 39—41 ei réxva rod “ABpaau 
éate, Ta Epya tod ABpady érovetre...vueis roveire Ta Epya Tov 
matpos twov. This links together [ictus pwarnp nyev and 
Ilioris wntnp avrev. 

émaxorovovans| Cf. 1 Tim. v. 24, 25. Polycarp makes a 
point of the order of sequence of the Christian graces, and 
Hermas follows suit and writes axoXovGodeww add jrats, and 
states precisely in what order his Virtues follow and issue from 
one another. With wiorw...émaxoXovbovcns THs éhaidos com- 
pare Gal. v. 5 é« miorews édrrida dixatoovpns. 

mpoayovons Tis ayamns] “On mpowyovens Bishop Light- 
foot says ‘going before in reference to édrmis, not to miotis’... 
This however puts some force upon the language of the Hpzstle. 
The writer seems rather to consider Faith as the central object 
in the sequence, with Love leading the way and Hope following 
behind” (Cotterill, p. 262). But the architectural metaphor 
oikodopeta bas eis THV...riotw [Col. i. 23 TH wioter TeAewedow- 
pévor| may be thought to point to Faith as the stationary goal", 
rather than as the central figure in a procession. 

Faith, in /pist. 3, takes the place of the dvw “Iepoveadyn™, 
Hris éotiv untynp nuor (Gal, iv. 26), but the expression oixodo- 
peito Oar [2 Cor. v. 1 oixodSopurv...€y Tots ovpavois] still points to 
the heavenly city, our wntpoTodts. If Hermas had set himself 
to allegorise Polycarp’s zpoayovons THs ayaryns in his own 
parable of the Two Cities, he could scarcely have done it more 
simply than by writing as he has done in Sim. i. 8—10, In- 
stead of laying up worldly possessions, he says, adyopatere 
youyds OABomevas...71odvd Bédtiov eats Tovo’'Tous wypovds aryo- 
patew xal xtNmata Kai olKous, os evphaes ev TH WoAEL cov, 
O6Tav émlonunons eis avtiv. Do deeds of Love, and you will 
find that they have gone before you to the heavenly city. He 
does allegorise in this way, and he has the idea of ayamrn mpoa- 
youoa, from whatever source he derived it. 


Faith precedes Love even in 
Ignat. Ephes. 9 (p. 262) mpoyrotmacrpérat 
els olkodouyy Geov warpos,..7 d¢ rloms 
baw avaywyebs huwy, 7 dé ayarn odds 7 
dvapépovea eis Oey, where riotis is the 
lifting-engine which draws the stones up 


to itself and to the building along the 
track—an ‘inclined plane” (Lightfoot) 
—ofayary. This isa realisticrendering 
of Gal. v. Garloris dv a-yarns évepyoumery. 

12 On the reasonableness of this subh- 
stitution see below, p. 47, 
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1 Thess.) or adcaXevrtos (Rom. ix. 2; 2 Tim. i. 3): of the same 
in connexion with @vovacryjpiov cov: of the combination 
yijpas...advarelrrws: and of the idea that widows are a @vova- 
atypiov. I give the passages in the order of the Shepherd. 

Mand. x. 3, 2 o 8 Auwnpds aiyjp... dvopiay épydterat, 
ENTYTYANWN yur) EEopooyoUmevos TH Kupl@, Kal ovK emeTuyyavet 
amd Ocod d aireirat. mwavrote yap AvTNpod avdpds 7) ENTEYZIC 
ovx eyes SUvayty Tod avaBijvat éml rd GyciactHpion TOY Oeo¥. 
3 dca ri, pnt, ov avaBaiver eri TO GyciAcTHpION 7 ENTEYZIC TOD 
Avrrovpevov ; bTL, dnoiv, 7 AUTH éyKaOnTar eis THY Kapdiay 
avTod" méemuywevn ody 7 AUTH peTAa THS enTEYZewc OK adinar 
THY ENTEYZIN avaSnvar Kafapay émi TO OyciAcTHpION TOF Oeof. 
@atep yap oEos Kal olvos pemwypéva eri TO avTO THY avTHY 
noovny ovK eyouct, OUTW Kai 7 AVI pEeuLy_evN ETA TOD aryiou 
TVEULATOS THY AUTIY ENTEYZIN OVK EYeL. 

Sim. 1. 5 6 pév wAovawws Eyer ypHwata ToANd, Ta Sé Trpos 
Tov KUpLov TT@YEVEL TEpLaTT@pLEVOS Tepl TOY TAODTOY avTOD Kal 
Mav pixpav exer tTHv éEouoddynow Kal THY ENTeyZIN pds TOP 
Kuptov, Kal hv Exel, wixpav Kal Brnxpav nal ave pa) eyovoav 
Sivapu... o Tévns TOVTLOS eat ev TH EnTeYZEl Kal TH CEouo- 
Noynoes Kal SVvapw peyadny Exe 7 ENTEyZIC avTOD Tapa TH Bea" 
érvyopnyel ov O TOVOLOS TH TEVNTL TavTa adicTaKT@s. 6 6 
mrévns S€ errvyopnyovpevos Ud TOD TAoVaioU ENTYTYANE! AITO TH 
Ged evyaptotady tepi tod Sidovros avT@. Kaxeivos ert ertemrov- 
Safer wept Tov TévyTos, iva AdIAAEITITOC YyernTas ev TH CwH avToD' 
olde yap OTL T ENTEYZIC TOU TévyTOS TpoabexTH eoTL Kal TAOVELa 
mpos Tov Oeov, 7 auorepor ody To épryov TeNodaww" 6 meV Tévns 
épyaletar TI ENTEYZIN, Ev 7 TWAOUTEL, Hv EXaBev aro TOU KUpiov. 
8 ...97 wreréa tdwp éyovoa tpéher thy arreAov, Kal 1) awrreros 
AMAAEINTON Exouca Udwp SirAoby Tov KapTrov Sidwat, Kai Umrép 
éauTns Kal UmTép THS TwTEA€as. oUTM Kal of TévyTES ENTYTYA- 
NONTEC 7 p0S TOY KUpLOY Uirép TAY TAOVCL@D K.T.A, 

Sim. v. 3,7 & éxeivy ri} nuépa F vnorevers pndéev yevon ef 
un aptov kai Udmp, Kal éx trav édecparwv cov dv Emedres 
Tpwyew cuprndicas thy woadrnta thy Samdvyns exelyns THs 
npépas ns Ewednes troseiv Sdcess avd yHpa } ophave 4} vaeTepov- 
HEv@, Kal oUTw TaTrewvodporicets, iv éx THY TaTewodpoaivns 
cov 0 eiAnhas eurAnon THv EavTod uy Kai eyZHTAI yep coy 
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(1561) 7d yap wréupa olpBorov eotw tod adbiorarbar Tis 
drnOelas: waddov Sé xal rijs Searottens mpodocias (Joh. xii. 
4—6), and the juxtaposition of “thefts, idolatries” in Did. v. 
Hermas brings together créupa, Wedopa, dtorrépnats, yevdo- 
paptupia, wreoveEia in Mand. viii. 5. 

casti] Cf. Sim. ix. 25,2 of S8akavtes cepvas Kal Apna@c Tov 
Néyov tod Kupiov...év Sixavoc’vy Kal ddndela wopevOevtes : tb. 
26, 2 naxds dvaxovnoartes Kai SiapTacavTes ynpov Kat opha- 
vov Tv Cary Kal éavrois weperomoamevor €x THs BiaKovias Hes 
éAaPov Staxovicat...€av b€ erietpéeywot Kai 4FNMC TENELWO WoL 
THv dvaxoviay avrav, durijcovrat &jfoat. This looks very like 
the case of Valens, the mention of repentance [quibus det Domi- 
nus poenitentiam veram] not excepted. See also Vis. iii. 5,1 
Kat émioxoTncarres xal biddEavres kai Staxovycavres APNa@c 
«7. The writer of the Shepherd may have taken a hint from 
the defaleations of Valens when he makes Hermas confess his 
own corruption through diAapyvpia, and again when he refers ~ 
to the maladministration of charity funds by avaricious minis- 
ters in Sim, ix. 26. The wife (ctpPSios) of Hermas like the 
wife of Valens comes under censure, with hope of repentance 
and éXeos, in Vis, 11, 2, 3. 





Ill. The Epistle of Polycarp. 


I will now take the chapters of the Hpistle of Polycarp 
in their order, remarking upon the character of some of his 
sayings, and continuing the comparison of the Hpistle with the 
Shepherd of Hermas and the Homilies of Antiochus. 

Epist. 1 Suveydpnv vpiv peyaros év Kupio jpav “Inood 
Xpist@, SeEapévors ta ptprjuata HS adnOods ayarns Kai 
mpoTréurpaciv, ws éméBarev vyiv, Tods evetAnuévous Tols ayto- 
mpevréaw Seopois, atwa éorw diadypata Tov adnOas\t1r6 Beod 
Kai Too Kupiou nuay éxrereypévor’ cat bre BeBaia rhs wierews 
vpav pita, €€ apyalov KkatayyeddXdouevn ypovev, méexpt viv 
dvapevet Kai Kaptrodopel eis Tov Kiiprov ywav ‘Inootv Xpiotov. 

Nothing in this exordium is commonplace. The phrase ra 
Pinata THS adnOods aryamns at once arrests the attention, 








be 
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dvw ‘lepoveadnm,” as Mr Cotterill remarks (p. 265)—we may 
suppose him to be alluding to Polycarp’s wiotis wnrnp near, 
emraxorovOovans THs €ATidos, Tpoayovans THs ayaTns. 


Epist. 4. *Apyd Aé TIANTOON YAAETIOON cpiAaprypia. elddres ovr 
OT’ OYAEN EICHNEPKAMEN EIC TON KOCMON, GAA’ oYAe €ZENEPKEIN TI 
éyomen, o7AucwpweOa Tols Bardovs THs AikalocyNHe Kat SdaEw@pev 
éavTovs Tpatov TopevecOar ev TH évToAg ToD Kupiou' émrerta 
kal ras yuvaikas tea év tH Sobelaen avrais wiatet Kal ayaTn 
KT TAS Xnpas...ductacTnpiov. 

Mr Cotterill here quotes with approval the remark that 
“the mention of covetousness seems very abrupt” (p. 263). 
But there is no very great difficulty in the contrast between the 
immediately preceding ayamn (chap. 3) and @iAapyupia, which 
(as the words following in the Hpistle suggest) is the love of ra 
év T@ Koa. Compare the contrast in 1 Joh. ii. 15. St John 
uses ayamn...@yamn [Hpist. Polyc. 9 ov yap Tov viv HrATTHCAN 
aidva| ot the love of the Father and the love of the world re- 
spectively; but for the latter we may fairly substitute from St 
James iv. 4 @iAia rod Koopov. The collocation in Antiochus 
Hom. 130 ...@idaprypia 9 pita mavrav Tév Kakav, PiAOKOCMIA 
may have been suggested by Polycarp’s gidapyupia «.7.X. ets 
Tov koowov. Compare in Hermas Vis. i. 1, 8 waduora of TON 
Al@NA TOYTON TepiToLovpEvot Kal yavpiavTes ev TO TAOYT aUTaV. 
But if there were any difticulty in Polycarp’s way of bringing 
in PiAapryupia, it would be for the New Testament commentator 
to explain it under 1 Tim. vi. 7—11, ovddév ydp eionvéyxamev 
els Tov KOapmoY K,T.A. of d€ BovAomwevor TAOUTEi EuTimToveLW 
eis Telpagmoyv Kal Tayida Kal é7iBupias ToAXaS avonToUS Kal 
BraBepas, aitives BuOifovcr tovs dvOparovs eis dAeOpow Kat 
dnéneav’ pita yap Tavtwy tov Kaxadyv éotiv 1 cidaprypia, Hs 
Ties Opeyomevos atreTAAYNOnGaY amo Tis TicTEwWs Kal éavTOdS 
mepieTretpav ddvvas ToAais. Xv b€é, db dvOpwre Ocod, TadTa 
deirye’ Siwmxe S€é AikAlOCYNHN, EevoeBELay, Tie TLV, ATATIHN, UIroLOVHY, 
mpaitabiay, aywvitov tov Kahov ayava ths tmiatews. This 
sutliciently accounts for Polycarp’s antithesis ¢ciapyupia, 
ayarn, and likewise for his émdicdmeba toils bros THS 
AlkalocynHc in connexion therewith. Hermas in Sim. i. 8 dyri 
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that Clement’s form of the saying preceded Polycarp’s; and in 
the places of Apost. Const. referred to @vevacrnpiov means not 
altar-precinect but altar: A. C. iii. 6 yoopeféra odbv 7 ynpa O71 
@uovacrnpiov ects Meow [Polyc. ywwwoxovoas «.7.r.|, eai xa- 
iaOw év rij oixia avris...008é yap Tote TO OvatacTipiov Tov 
@eod meperpéxes, GAN ev évi rém@ iSputar: 14 Kal % ynpa mpoc- 
evyécOw vimép Tod SedwKotos, bs Tis ToT av 7H, &yvov Qvetacry- 
pwov Xpicrov vrrapyovea: iv. 3 6 pev yap 8 »dLklay ophavias 
K.T.A. KapBavev, 6 TowovTOS ov wovey ov peuhOnoerat, dAXa Kal 
errawvelyncetar’ Oucvactypiov yap T@ Qed edoyropéevos, vad 
tod Qeod tiwnOnoetar’ aoxves vrép Tay biddvTav alta Sunvexds 
mpocevyopuevos. Alms bestowed on a poor man being an offer- 
ing to the Lord, the poor man is logically represented to be the 
altar on which the gift is offered. In 7. B. Joma 71 a the like 
is said of the disciples of the wise: he who would pour wine 
upon the altar, let him fill their throat with wine, 
sop» nan oxy yy yoo myn a7 5 TN 
APN Dwr oy wow pr oman spon by pa 

The alms of Christian congregations being given to orphans, 
widows and others in want (Justin Apol. 1. 67), and the widows 
being singled out from the list, these are likened to a @uctacry- 
ptov or altar on which offerings to God are placed. Instead of 
alms they themselves offer évtev&evs, which are accordingly 
included in the 6vaia offered upon themselves as Qvavacrypwy. 
Polycarp naturally dwells upon the purity required in their con- 
tribution to the @vaia, saying nothing about its primary ele- 
ment of alms given to them and thus, as 1t were, offered upon 
them to God: Heb, xiii. 16 rovavrats Ovoiats x.rr. But for 
this, their évred&exs might indeed be called sacrifices, but it 
would not be easy to see why they themselves should be cal Bed 
the altar. This point is brought out very clearly by the use of 
Quc.acryjpiov to designate an individual ypa or recipient of 
alms in Apost. Const. ili. and iv. as above cited, In Hermas 
Sim. i. the rich first gives his alms: the poor then adds br= 
prayers (p. 80), For more on the saying see p, 102. 

Epist. 5 ...dgeinouev akiws ris évtodjs adtod Kat So—yo—= 


rad Ly F 5 r ul r 7 * a 
TWepiTaTeiv. Omolws OiaKovoL GmeuTTOL KaTEVwTLOY a@UTOU TI) 
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for fresh light thrown upon the Eustle in the course of | 


argument. 
But it was the question of its relation to the Shepherd 


Hermas which most of all moved me to write this article, anc 
must now leave the reader to form his judgment on the ma 
parallels between the Epistle of Polycarp and that work. 


C. TAYLOR. 


Cambridge, 1891. 
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451. rov pev &r’ @ GroiaTepos ov AdOev, obveR’ Ewerrev 

avs Nerelrer Oar. 

Tov pev étretT GAO vooos éA\XNaBev Abel, partly after Hermann. 
But this gives no sense with ovvex’ éueAXev x.7.r. It would be 
nearer the MS, and would give what is wanted, to read: tov pév 
évretT’ OXO0S pdpos ov Aabev, “he perceived his dire fate, that 
he was to be left there.” Hermann also, I find, suggests pépos. 


632. pnEe Aivov KAwOw: 1o 5é xk’ Epyeras Votarov jmap. 

This passage is of a charming naiveté; the remedy will 
infallibly cure a man, but if he die all the same, why then you 
must reflect that the Fates have cut his thread. However, 
what is we doing?. It is neither sense nor grammar. Nor 
would our poet elide xa. Again the uncompounded épyeras is 
too weak; read then ro 8° ézrépyerau. 


ARTHUR PLATT. 
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PLATO'S LATER THEORY OF IDEAS. 125 


raised by Parmenides, is in fact a statement of Plato’s own 
revised theory. 

Now (a) the criticisms of Parmenides on the theory of 
péeGeEis are only valid against a materialistic interpretation of 
it; on the supposition, that is, that Plato originally conceived 
the “idea” as both materially present in all the particulars and 
materially isolated from them. But it appears far less probable 
that this was Plato’s conception than that it was one elicited 
by stupid interpreters from his necessarily ambiguous language, 
and here adopted by Parmenides; in this case it is not the 
theory of wé@eEss but a misinterpretation of it that is refuted in 
the passage in question ; a supposition which appears the more 
probable when it is remembered that the latter part of the 
dialogue is full of sophistical arguments based upon this and 
similar misconceptions of logical relations’. Thus, for example, 
Parmenides’ objection to the theory of éGe&cs has just as much, 
and as little, cogency, as his argument about cpexpdrns and 
peyeos at 149 E seq.: and the weight which we imagine Plato 
to attach to it will depend on our conception of the purpose 
of the whole dialogue, 

(6) If, however, the criticism of Parmenides is to be 
regarded as destructive to the theory of wéAekis it is at least 
equally destructive to the theory of uiuyows. The latter, it is 
true, is re-stated by Plato in the Zimaeus; but so far as the 
Parmenides is concerned the one theory is as much, or as little, 


disposed of as the other; there is no hint that Plato himself 


rejects the former and adopts the latter. 

But Dr Jackson finds further evidence of the change of 
view in the latter part of the dialogue. It is not satisfactory 
to quarrel with his ingenious interpretation of this difficult 
argument without suggesting an alternative view; but I am 
not at present writing a paper on the Parmenides and must 
content myself with recording objections. 

(a) Dr Jackson identifies the & and zoAXa of hypotheses 
(1) and (4) with the “idea” and the “ particulars,” respectively, 
as conceived in the earlier theory. But the & of hyp, (1) 


1 See a pamphlet on the Parmenides by Dr Karl Goebel, 1880, 
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(a) That the paradox which such ideas were invented to 
explain has ceased to be paradoxical’. Plato, having perceived 
that eg. “great” and “small” are relative terms, no longer 
needs the hypothesis of correspondent “ideas” to explain the 
fact that e.g. Socrates is both tall and short. But the statement 
which gives apparent cogency to this argument, that the ideas 
in question were invented to explain the paradox of predication, 
would seem to require substantiation. To Plato (as is specially 
noticed Rep. 523, 4) the philosophical importance of such con- 
cepts as “great” and “small” lies in the fact that by employing 
them as predicates the mind is disturbed in its crude material- 
istic interpretation of phenomena and forced to recognise in its 
object an intellectual element; to turn e.g. from Socrates and 
Simmias to what we should now call the category of quantity, 
and what Plato called the “ideas” “great” and “small.” Now 
the recognition that the terms in question are “relative” does 
not destroy this position; rather it is implied in it; and there- 
fore the assumption that their relativity was recognised by 
Plato in the Parmenides, but ignored in the Phaedo, does not 
involve the consequence that in the former dialogue he abandoned 
the ideas under discussion. 

(b) The second argument in this contention is that ideas are 
described as attra cal’ avra, and that this phrase is inapplicable 
to such “universal predicates” as “like” “unlike,” &c.* Here 
the force of the argument depends on the interpretation of the 
phrase aro xa’ air, which is, apparently, assumed to denote an 
existence which is independent of all other existences; in this 
sense it could not be applied to the category “like.” But the 
phrase in question was apparently invented merely to mark an 
opposition to the changing impressions of sense; a given “thing” 
becomes now “like” now “unlike”; but the “idea” “like” 
never becomes (i.e. loses its own nature and changes into) the 
idea “ ‘unlike’; in contrast, therefore, to the “like” thing it has 
endent substantial existence, i.e. it is avTo Kal” avr. 
Ths were fact, therefore, that like, unlike, &c. are recognised as 

“ universal predicates” does not involve their deposition from 
the class of avta xa’ attra ideas. TI am therefore unable to 
© Journ, Phil, x1. 321. * Journ. Phil, x1, 322, 
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thesis that in that theory “mind being the subject thought is 
the object’’—a hypothesis which is not borne out by any state- 
ment in the passage in question. 

E. Sophist. Dr Jackson identifies the ei8av Piro of 248 
seq. with Plato himself in the earlier stage of his philosophy’, 
and supposes him to reject this earlier conception of the ideas, 
because it denied relations between them. There appears how- 
ever, as has been already remarked, to be no sufficient reason to 
conclude from such phrases as avrd «a0 avro,. wovoedés &e., 
(used to mark a contrast with the changing “ particulars” of 
sense) that such relations were excluded in this earlier theory, 

F, Politicus. The only important bearing of this dialogue 
on the new theory of ideas is that dralpecis is pears as the 
method whereby the species, postulated as the true corresponde 
to ideas, are to be approximately defined. This view of the 
application of dsadpeors presupposes, but does not confirm, the 
theory ; a different view of the ideas would suggest a different 
interpretation of dca/pects. 

G. Lastly, Dr Jackson relies on a passage of the metaphysics 
of Aristotle to confirm his theory*, The whole question of 
Aristotle's criticism of Plato is so difficult, and requires so 
special and thorough an examination that I may be pardoned 
for not entering upon it here. But as Dr Jackson himself re- 
marks’* “it is possible that Aristotle has seriously misunderstood 
and misrepresented his master”; and though his authority 
would be confirmatory to a theory already established on the 
evidence of Plato’s own dialogues it cannot be accepted as a 
substitute for such evidence. If therefore Dr Jackson's view 
cannot be supported by the testimony of Plato himself, a eritic 
is justified in passing over the alleged testimony of Aristotle in 
its favour. 

As a result of this examination of Dr Jackson’s articles, I 
am justified, I think, in concluding that his interpretation of 
Plato is not even probable; I am certainly justified in concluding 
that it 1s not proved: and this conclusion, I believe, will hold, 
after allowance has been made for such unintentional mis- — 





1 Journ. Phil. xry. 202. ® Journ, Phil, x1. 285. 
3 Journ, Phil. x1. 258, 
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representation as the brevity I have studied perhaps inevitably 
involves. I should not however have joined issue with Dr 
Jackson if I did not believe that his view is not merely not 
proved, but is positively opposed to Plato’s direct teaching 
about knowledge. This point it remains for me to endeavour 
to establish. 

III. The most direct and definite exposition of Plato’s 
theory of knowledge is to be found at the close of the sixth 
book of the Republic. He there distinguishes two rational pro- 
cesses ; 

(1) é8savora, which involves hypotheses, i.e. a “given,” or 
non-rational, element, and is therefore impure; as an example 
the science of mathematics is adduced, where the given element 
is the special figure or the special number under consideration ; 
but plainly all sciences (with the exception of “dialectic” as 
defined below) will fall into this class, since they all involve 

some element that is assumed for the purpose of the argument, 
as for example the notion of “justice” in moral, or of “ether” 
in physical inquiries. 

(2) vonets, called also dialectic (5110), which is pure, ie. 
involves no hypotheses: it is this method alone that leads to 
émtoTnun, true knowledge. Its objects are ra dvta, or “ ideas”; 
and these objects are not to be given, they are to be implicit in 
the nature of mind. Such objects we have in the “categories” 
which modern philosophy defines as prior to, and conditions of, 
all experience; that is to say, in just those “universal predic- 
ates” which Dr Jackson supposes Plato to reject from the 
class of ideas, We have no experience of any other objects 
which answer to the requirements of the passage; and we are 
bound, therefore, either to identify “ideas” with “ categories,” 
or to leave the passage inexplicable. If we adopt the former 
Course we have in the Sophist and in parts of the Parmenides 
fand so far as I am aware only here in Plato) examples of pure 

dialectic, that is of the examination of the nature and relations 
tay: wodna, olcia, éTepoTns, TavTOTNS, Kivnots,cTacis. These 
| however are still only fragmentary ; Plato’s complete 
Reieal, in the passage of the Republic under consideration, was 
eo deduce the “ideas” from a single self-explaining apy» ; this 
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may be presumably identified with ré ayaBov of Republic 
508 seq.; and the resulting definition of knowledge may be thus 
expressed—* knowledge is the deduction from the idea of the 
good of the whole series of ideas (i.e. categories) which form 
the rational element im all experience.” On this identification 
of ideas with “categories” I do not desire, at present, to insist; 
it will serve, however, to make clear the kind of knowledge 
which Plato conceives would be satisfactory. Nor do I find 
any evidence that he has modified his conception in what, 
according to Dr Jackson’s theory, are the later dialogues. 
In the Philebus for example (56 C seq.), the same distinction is 
drawn between mathematics (whose method as we saw 1s écavora) 
and Dialectic; and in the Sophist (253c) Dialectic is defined, 
quite in the spirit of the Republic, as the process which defines 
the relations of yévn (the word is used in this dialogue inter- 
changeably with e/Sy); and the yévn selected for examination 
are categories. 

If, however, an “idea” is that which is cognised in the same 
way as a category (i.e. intuitively, as belonging to the nature 
of mind), how are we to account for the application of the word 
eldos, or its equivalents, to such concepts as “heat,” “ table,” 
&c.*? The confusion is natural enough in a writer like Plato 
who has to invent his nomenclature, and is more concerned at 
any given moment to make clear the particular point at issue 
than to reduce to consistency his various independent utter- 
ances. It is plain that in the Phaedo and Republic he applies 
the word eZdos, or its equivalents, to any general notion; but it 
does not follow that he did not recognise the distinction between 
a concept like “table,” involving a given element of sense, and 
a pure category like ovaia; it only follows that in the particular 
passages in question he is intent on emphasising not that dis- 
tinction, but the more general one between particular and 
universal, That as a matter of fact he had grasped the former 
distinction is evident not only from his exposition of the theory 
of knowledge in the Republic, but from Theaetetus 184 B seq., 
where ovcia, ouoidrns, Xe, are clearly differentiated from @epyor, 


1 See Journ. Phil, x, 254. 
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aoxAnpov, &c. I see then no reason to doubt that the passage 
in the Republic contains not only the completest, but the final 
statement of Plato’s ideal of knowledge: but if this be so it is 
impossible that he should have held the theory attributed to 
him by Dr Jackson ; for, as was noticed at the outset, 

(1) That theory is based itself upon unproved hypotheses, 
and therefore is an example of d:dvoca, and cannot be “ known” 
to be true. 

(2) The objects of knowledge according to that theory 
(a) are not purely intellectual (i.e. contain a “ given” element), 
(b) are not rationally deduced. 

It appears to me then that the theory in question is not 
only not proved but is directly opposed to Plato’s own teaching; 
and that for the latter reason, if not for the former, it is im- 
possible to adopt it. 


G. LOWES DICKINSON. 


ON PLAUTINE METRE. 


Its regard for the Accent as well as the Quantity of words. 


In the fifteenth chapter of his Prolegomena on the text 
and metre of Plautus, the chapter entitled ‘de Accentu Gram- 
matico, Ritschl lays down his famous thesis that in Plautus 
and the older Dramatists, though the metre was quantitative 
and not accentual metre, some regard was taken of the accent 
which the words bore in ordinary speech: cum quantitatis 
severitate summa accentus observationem, quoad ejus fieri 
posset, conciliatam esse. He is careful to guard against the 
danger of pushing this theory to an extreme. Were the ac- 
cent rigorously followed, an Iambic Senarius would be im- 
possible in Latin, for it requires at least in the last foot of 
the line that the metrical ictus shall fall on the last syllable 
of the word; while the Latin accent, as Grammarians like 
Priscian tell us again and again, fell normally only on the 
penult, or on the antepenultimate syllable. It would then be 
impossible to argue that Plautus regulated his verse as much 
by accent as by quantity, But it is, he shews, equally wrong 
to suppose that Plautus took no regard whatever of the natural 
accent of the words in constructing his lines. We can detect 
an attempt to reconcile the accent with the metrical ictus, 
wherever the reconciliation is possible; and a great many 
lines in which the accent and ictus appeared in the received 
text at variance with each other have, he observes, in the 
Ambrosian Palimpsest a different arrangement, which removes 
this variance. In the following chapter, ‘de Accentu Logico,’ 
Ritschl extends his theory in another direction. The em- 
phatic words, he shews, occupy as a rule the Arses, the un- 
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The truth of the remarks contained in this sixteenth 
chapter of the Prolegomena can hardly be questioned. We 
cannot read a page of Plautus without noticing how naturally 
the important words appear in the Arses of the line, while 
the ‘Sentence-enclitics’, the words in fact which we omit in 
writing telegrams, slip into the Theses; and this theory has 
remained since Ritschl’s time a cardinal point for emendators 
of the text of Plautus, Its acceptance involves the recog- 
nition of the fact that the Early Latin imitation of the Greek 
Dramatic Metre, though, like its Greek original, it was essent- 
ially quantitative, had a certain regard for the accents of 
words, which was entirely unknown in Greek Poetry. Now 
the researches of recent years into the metres of the different 
Indo-European peoples have shewn the isolated position of 
Greek Poetry in this respect, the metres of other nations de- 
pending as a rule either on Accent or on the number of 
syllables in a line, or on both, and have made it at least 
probable that the native Latin Poetry, the Saturnian Verse, | 
was likewise accentual poetry, and not in any great degree 
quantitative. The natural inference therefore is that the early 
imitators of the Greek Metres were still so far under the in- 
fluence of the native poetry, that they could not prevent the 
accentual element from asserting itself to a greater or less 
extent in these first attempts at writing quantitative verse, 
A@ species of verse which was alien to the genius of their 
Tanguage, and that it took years of diligent cultivation of 
Greek models, before this native growth was entirely eradic- 
ated from Latin Poetry. Side by side with the quantitative 
verse of literary Rome would be always existing in Vulgar 
Latin the accentual poetry, such as we see in the rude songs 

of soldiers at triumphs, e.g. 
écce Caésar nine trivimphat qui subégit Gallias 
(Suet. Caes. chap. 80) 
With coincidence of accent and ictus, until at last, with the 
advent of Christianity, the ‘poor man’s poetry’ became the 


een of the Church and the nation. (Compare the remarks 
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a minute investigation into the technique of Plautus’ versi- 
fication, especially his treatment of the trochaic and iambic 
caesura, with the object of shewing that his avoidance of this 
and that form of caesura would compel the choice at certain 
parts of the line of such words as would necessarily have the 
ictus on the same syllable as the accent. These details of 
technique, which it is not the object of this paper to discuss, 
have been challenged by Prof. Langen in the Philologus, vol. 
XLVI, who also supplies us with a striking refutation of Meyer's 
main argument. He himself, he tells us, once made the ex- 
periment of applying the Latin accentual laws to the trimeters 
of Aristophanes, but found that the coincidence of accent and 
ictus was not at all so frequent as it is in the Senari of 
Plautus and Terence, a fact which plainly indicates some other 
influence to be at work in the latter. And Prof. Klotz, in his 
great work on Early Roman Metre (Grundziige der altré- 
mischen Metrik, 1890), has proved beyond the possibility of 
doubt the existence of an accentual element in the Dramatic 
Verse of the Republic. Besides the avoidance of metrical ac- 
centuations like genéra, optima, consilium, intellégit, which can 
be nothing else than an avoidance of a too violent clashing of 
the metrical with the natural accentuation, génera, dptima, 
consilium, intéllegit, there is a peculiar development of the 
Dipody law in the hands of the Roman Dramatists, which 
Klotz shews to be intimately connected with a regard for 
Accent. The Dipody law of the Greek Drama prescribes that 
in the latter part, the (metrically) important part, of each 
Dipody of an lambic line, a Spondee shall not be substituted 
for an Iambus. 
dca by Sédny|uar tiv éwav|tod Kxapdiar, 

could not be changed to 6ca &) dd7od|war, x.7.r.; for the 
substitution of a Spondee for an Iambus at the end of a 
Dipody would spoil the iambic character of the line. The 

law of the Latin Drama excludes from this 
position, not all Spondees, but only spondaic words and word- 
endings. 
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strong presumption that in ordinary conversation the phrase 
would be pronounced vol’ scére with the main accent of the 
phrase on the first syllable of the Infinitive. Similarly the 
phrase of endearment, voluptas mea, is always scanned by 
Plautus voliiptdés mea, with a shortening of the second syllable 
that is only found when the next syllable has the natural 
accent, e.g. voliiptdtis, voliiptdtem, potéstdtem. A common ex- 
oression of disappointment or despair i is vaé miserd mihi, with 
ictus on the last syllable of misero and on the Interjection. 
Now these accentuations must be declared to be contrary to 
the elementary laws of Latin Accentuation, the ‘ paenultima 
laws’ as they are called, which would require as the ordinary 
accent wilo scire, voliiptas méa, vaé misero mtht. And these 
elementary laws are the only laws appealed to by Meyer in 
his article, and, I may almost add, by Ritschl in his Proleg- 
omena. The fact that certain words, in certain collocations 
in a sentence, would have a different accent from that which 
they would bear if pronounced separately, has hardly ever 
been considered in the discussion of the relation of ictus and 
accent in Plautus’ lines. And yet it surely stands to reason 
that Latin, like other languages, would have its enclitic words, 
its auxiliary verbs, its emphatic and unemphatic pronouns, its 
Subordinate words in certain word-groups, and that in a spoken 
Sentence each and every word would not have meted out to it 
the full measure of accent which the Grammarians assign to 
it when pronounced apart. In the phrase volo scire the verb 
%oZo is a mere auxiliary, which resigns its accent in favour of 
the important word of the phrase, scire. In voluptas mea the 
Pessessive Pronoun is an enclitic appendage of the Noun, and 
the © compound word voluptas-mea is by the ordinary law of 
-Accentuation accented on the antepenultimate, voluptds- 

mea ‘The Personal Pronoun is treated in the same way as the 
. If this be the case in these 
Fases, it is reasonable to extend the usage to other phrases 
Wasiane kind. In Cure. 658: 


Sratér mi, salve. Déos volo bene vdrtere 
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(1) The various parts of the Substantive Verb. 

That sum, es, est, sim, eram, &c., were in ordinary circum- 
stances enclitic words is probable enough from the analogy of 
other languages, even if we had no definite proof that such was 
the case. The Romance languages however do supply us with 
the needed evidence, for the forms assumed in them by the 
Latin es (Span. es), erat (Ital. era, Span. era), erit (O. Fr. ert) 
shew that the e in those words was unaccented. An accented 
e would have taken a different form. The Latin negat, for 
example, where the e is aceented appears in Italian as niega, 
in Spanish as niega, and had erat been an accented word we 
should have had in Italian iera, in Spanish yera. The mode 
too in which es, est are written in the best MSS of Plautus, 
eg. amatus (amatu’s), amatust, amatast, amatumst for amatus 
es, amatus est, amata est, amatum est, shews that they were 
treated as mere appendages of the Past Participle Passive, 
If we examine the way in which Plautus deals with these 
and other forms of the Substantive Verb, we find that their 
metrical handling corresponds wonderfully with what we should 
suppose their ordinary Accentuation to be. In the time of 
Plautus final -s was pronounced so weakly as hardly to con- 
stitute ‘position’ before an initial consonant. Scelus viri, the 
common phrase of abuse, has always the second syllable short 
in his verses, with the metrical ictus on the first syllable, 
(where it must have been in ordinary speech,) and on the 
last, scélu’ viré (Cure. 614, Mil. 1434, Truc. 621); and the 
lengthening by position of -ts, -iis in Plautus or any of the 
older Latin poets is the exception and not the rule. The 
endings of Most. 557 st conféssits sit, 1124 lidificdtits sit, 
Mil. 1184 quid factiriis sim, Curc. 680 expértiis sum, Merc. 
232, 245 vistis sum, Pers. 144 factirits sts, Asin. 286 fraisits 
sit, 376 factiirtis sum are scanned exactly as we should sup- 
pose them, on our hypothesis that sum, sim, etc. were joined 
as enclitic appendages to the Participle, to be pronounced, 
conféssit’-sit, factirit’-sim, expértii’-sum, and so on. We find 
the same treatment of phrases like nullus sum, salvus sum, 
where the word used in close connection with the Substantive 
Verb is an Adjective and not a Participle, in such endings as 
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rei operam dabam has in Plautus this normal form @ 7(@) 
operém dabam (Seyffert, Stud. Plaut. p. 25 n.), So that the 
metrical accentuation of the final syllable of tantam in Trin. 
682 may, as Klotz (after Ritschl) has pointed out (Grundz. p. 
324), coincide with the natural accentuation of the word-complex 
tanidm-rem (like qua-re), 

mé gui abusus sim tantaim rem pdtriam, porro in ditiis 

ésse agrumque habére, 
and the usual accentuation of malam rem in Plautus, eg. 
Trin, 1045 

Hérele istis malam rem magnam méribus digniimst dari, 
may have been that of everyday speech. Cf bonad réi, 
Stich. 379, 

The word homo in such a phrase as quis hic homo est? would 
not have the same weight as the Interrogative Pronoun. It is 
not so necessary to the sentence as the pronoun, and might be 
omitted without the meaning being altered. Seyffert (Berl. 
Phil. Woch. 1891, p. 108) has found that the phrase in Plautus 
always bears this metrical form guis hic homédst, and we can 
imagine that a Roman who used this phrase uttered it in a 
single breath with the main accent on the first word. Similarly 
I cannot doubt that in a line like Amph. 327, 

flic homo & me sthti malam rem arcéssit vimentd suo, 
there is exact correspondence of ictus with accent. Vir takes a 
like subordinate position in the phrase sceliis virt (so always), 
and locus in an adverbial complex like wibi loct?, intered loci 
(Donatus ad Ter. Eun. 255), dies in propediem (Donatus ad 
Ter. Ad. 878), quotédie, postridie. Gellius (N. A. X. 24) says 
that in the time of Cicero and the earlier period the phrase 
diequinte or diequinti was in vogue, ‘pro adverbio copulate 
dictum, secunda in eo syllaba correpta,’ and we may guess that 
dies formed a compound with triginta (viginti) from the fact 
that these two numerals are perhaps never found in Plautus 
and Terence with the ictus on the last syllable, except when 
dies (or minae) follows, e.g. 

Men. 951 dt ego te pendéntem fodiam stimulis trigintd dies, 
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wher che ‘act cwo woris seem W make a compound noun, like 
uur "iurmight. * tweivemonth.’ 

This oypethesis of word-complexes with a single accent will 
remove a great many seeming examples of conflict between 
ictus and accent trom Plantus lines. The phrase of everyday 
fe al moror* I do not care’ appears in his dramas with the 
ictus, never on the second syllable, but always on the first ; and 
we can hardly be wrong in guesemg that a Roman would have 
uttered the words in this wav with a single accent and that on 
the important word of the phrase, the word nil. It is not 
impossible that the Relative Pronoun, in cases of Anastrophe, 
where instead of taking its usual place at the beginning of 
a dependent sentence it is put after some other word, may 
have been in ordinary pronunciation jomed with this prefixed 
word into a compound phrase. This compound, unless the 
prefixed word was specially emphasized, would receive the== 
same accentuation as a single word. This is the usual metrical 
treatment of such a case in Plautus and Terence, as the== 
following examples, taken from Terence’s prologues, will shew: 


Andr. prol. 26 posthadc quas faciet de tntegro comoddias 
Heaut. prol.6 dupléx quae ex arguméato facta est simplici 

43 nam nunc novas qui sertbunt, nthil parciint sent 
Hec. prol. 12 novas qui exactas féci ut inveterdscerent ; 


and although definite proof 1s wanting, there is nothing ux—s- 
reasonable in the supposition that the pronunciation of the====se 
words took a similar course. 

Quintilian (Inst. Or. 1. 5. 25), in discussing the pronunc==—!- 
ation of Prepositions before Nouns, remarks that the ordinammr—y 
account given by Grammarians, viz that the Prepositicmon 
becomes oxytone, 1s untrue; for what really happens is th —at 
the Preposition and Noun are fused into a compound wore=—d: 
nam cum dico ‘circumlitora, tanquam unum enuntio dissimt——_—ll- 
ata distinctione, itaque tanquam in una voce una est acu ~ta. 
This is generally understood to imply that the Preposition vua#as 
accentless, the Noun accented in Latin, so that in the case of 
monosyllabic or disyllabic iambic Nouns the accentuation would 
be in rém, in spém, in 18, in madre, in ldcum, 0b viam. What 
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Quintilian’s remark really does imply is precisely the opposite, 
in rem, in spem, in ius, in mare, tn locum, 6b viam, for he says 
that the two words are to be made into one, and accented as a 
single word. The analogy of other languages is in favour of the 
consistent accentuation of the Noun. The metrical treatment 
of these phrases by Plautus and Terence would harmonise with 
the accentuation of the Preposition, e.g. én rem Hee. 102, 834, 
249, in re Hec. 666, &b re Ad. 830, prd re Ad. 809, praetér 
spem Ad. 815, Phorm. 239, 246, 251, 1048, im support of which 
we may quote the common phrase quamobrem, which in the 
Dramatists has the metrical ictus on the penultimate syllable, 
Again, with disyllabic iambic or pyrrhic Nouns: ¢n mare Bacch. 
458, Truc. 564, trdns mare Merc. 354, pér mare Merc. 371, dd 


mre Poen. 627, 295, 898, proptér mare Rud. prol. 34, qudd est — 


anté pedes Ennius Trag. 201 (but cf. Probus Inst. p. 149 K.), 
We have indeed in Cure, 55 in the Ritschl edition : 
e niice nuculeum qui ésse volt, jrangit nucem, 
but this reading (which departs too from another usage of the 
Dramatists, the accentuation of the first syllable of Fourth 
Paeon words like niicitléum) has not the support of the MSS. 
They read gut e nuce nuclewm, and Macrobius quotes the line as 
qui e nuce nuculeos, so that Prof. Goetz’s reading is to say the 
least very uncertain. In the Vidularia (Plaut, Frag. ed, Winter, 
y. 181), the Ambrosian Palimpsest seems to read in dpus : 
in dpus ut sese cdllocavit qudm cito ; 

but the metrical accentuation of the Preposition in such phrases 
is undoubtedly the rule with Plautus and Terence. The 
adverbs invicem, obviam, admodum, denuo (=de novo), sedulo 
«= se, sine dolo), suggest that it may also have been the accent 
of pronunciation, although we know from a passage of Gellius 
v1. 7) that ad médum, ad fitim was the pronunciation of his 
own time. Gellius however mentions this in connection with 
= theory of some Grammarians that at an earlier period the 
rnunciation was ddmodum, ddfatim, so that his evidence 
ends as much one way as the other. 

If we allow the accentuation of the Preposition before 
disyllabic (iambic or pyrrhic) Nouns in the time of Plautus, a 
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too can be proved on our hypotheses to have had in ordinary 
pronunciation no accent on the first syllable: e.g. 


v. 160 plis annds decém (anndés-decem a compound, like 
quattudr-decim, diequtnti), 

y. 182 st qui esstim vocdt (esstim-vocat a compound verbal 
phrase), 

v. 191 diffractés velim (velim subordinated to the Par- 
ticiple). 


Ritschl therefore made an unnecessary concession to his 
opponents, when he allowed that in the last Dipody of Iambic 
lines the reconciliation of accent and ictus was through metrical 
necessity hardly possible. Endings like esstim vocdt, so far from 
offering a double example of departure from the accent of 
common pronunciation, are really examples in favour of his 
theory. And the argument drawn from Plautus’ use of 
Iambie words, with ictus on the final, at the middle or begin- 
ning of a line, is seen to have really much less force than it 
has hitherto got credit for. We must not go so far as to say 
that Plautus never throws the ictus on the last syllable, unless 
the accent would fall there in ordinary speech, but we may 
assert with confidence that he shews a marked tendency to 
reconcile the accent and the ictus in these words, in which of 
all others the reconciliation was most difficult to effect. He 
places lambic words in collocations where the accent would 
naturally be shifted to the last syllable, either such as have 
been already mentioned, or before enclitic particles like que, 
ve, ne; he elides their final vowel; or, where less violent 
means are impossible, he resorts to the metrical licence of 
shortening their last syllable. The residue of conflicting in- 
stances are generally words at the end of the first hemistich 
of a long Iambic line, or before some other pause in the sen- 


1 Jt should be added that we seldom ‘cedo.’ 
find the Iambie words at the end of a They are generally unimportant words, 
line to be the important words of a_ e.g. Stich, 200 


sentence, as in Stich, 260 quibus tpsis nullast rés quam procurént 
nullan tibi linguast? Quaé quidem sud, 
dicdt ‘dabo’ where sua would in rapid utterance 


veterém reliqui: eccillam quae dicdt have hardly any perceptible accent. 


Cl 
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form to contractions of First Paeon words, contractions caused 
by the accent falling on the first syllable. Choriambie words, 
e.g. imperium, consilium, are put by Meyer in the same cate- 
gory with these First Paeon words, But while the metrical 
accentuation facilius, balineae is so rare in Plautus and Terence 
as to afford ground for suspicion that a line in which it occurs 
requires emendation, or is a later addition, or else owes its 
present form to a subsequent recension of the plays, we find 
consilium, impérium more frequently than cénsilium, émperium 
in their lines!, but neither accentuation at all so normal as that 
of First Paeon words. Now there is no reason to doubt that 
in the time of Plautus these words bad the accent, where they 
had it in the time of the Grammarians, on the second syllable, 
constlium, impérium, so that the metrical accentuation- cdn- 
silium, émperium, whenever it occurs, must be regarded as an 
offence, though not a very heinous one, against the rules of 
ordinary pronunciation, except indeed in such phrases as Stich. 
73 cénsilitim-dabo, 58 éfficitim-suum. But there is a theory 
recently broached by Prof. Thurneysen about these quadri- 
syllabic words, which, if true, may induce us to consider such 
an accentuation as cdénsiliwm in Plautus to be not wholly in- 
consistent with a regard for the ordinary accentuation of his 
time. Prof. Thurneysen, in his account of the Saturnian Verse 
(Der Saturnier, 1885), adopting the view that this verse is 
entirely accentual, and not quantitative, has drawn attention 
to the fact that, beside the main accent of a polysyllabic word, 
there is usually a secondary, or subordinate, accent which is 
taken account of by the Saturnian metre. This secondary 
accent falls on the first syllable of the word, so that we find 
these polysyllables in the lines of Livius Andronicus and 
Naevius (the contemporary of Plautus), exhibiting an accentu- 
ation like this: témpestdtibus, dnerdriae, Mérevtirius. Four- and 
five-syllabled words are found with this double accent, but not 


1 According to Ritschl(Prolegomena, count the phrase flagitium héminis, 
Opusc. v. p.448). Ifind that flagitium, which occurs 4 times, and always with 
for example, has the ictus on the first the metrical accentuation I have indi- 
syllable 10 times in Plautus, and on cated, 
the second syllable 10 times, not to 
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poéta chmprim(um) dnim(um) ad scribend(um) dppulit 


an exact correspondence of accent and ictus. For by this 
theory cumprimuwm would become by the elision of the final 
cimprim(um), and scribéndum would be pronounced sert- 
bend(um) from the same cause. Ritschl in his Prolegomena 
(Opuse. v. p. 452) makes this retraction of the accent arbitrary, 
not necessary, serébend(wm) appulit or scribénd(um) appulit ; 
and Klotz explains by means of it some phenomena of Plautine 
versification [Grundz. p. 82 (proféct(o)); p. 265 (pulerd vider(e) 
obsecro); p. 332 (pdstrem(o) hunc at beginning of trochaic line)]. 
It is undoubtedly true that a large number of Molossus words, 
like seribéndim, and Choriambic words, like cénstltum, which 
have the ictus (unlike the accent) on the first syllable, have 
their last syllable elided in Plautus and Terence. But a more 
natural explanation of this is that the Dramatists felt scré- 
bend(um) to be less at variance with the ordinary accentuation 
soribéndum than scribendim, with a double discrepancy of 
ictus and accent, would be. Cdénmutém, as we saw above, 
would not be allowed in the metrically important part of an 
Iambic Dipody, but cénmut(em) would be tolerated, presumably 
because it does not fly in the face of ordinary pronunciation 
so violently as a Molossus word with ictus on the last as well 
as on the first syllable. This account seems to me at least 
quite as likely as the other, which has hardly anything to 
support it except a questionable analogy in Greek accentuation, 
and which, so far from being mentioned by the Latin Gram- 
marians, would seem to be contradicted by some of their 
statements (e.g. Priscian VII. 18, p.302, 16 H.). Donatus in his 
note on Terence Eun. 437 


scin stquando illa méntionem Phaédriae 


1 Bdechanél in Aul. 413 have the accent on the final in Plantus’ 
j time, as we see from coliimbar in frag. 

atlit perii hercle eg6 miser: aperitur ; ; 
b stl odaet (MSS aperit) 249 nén ego te novi, navalis scriba, 


should not be quoted as an example 
of ictus and accent conflicting. These 
Neuters in -al, -ar would probably 


i 


célumbar tnpudens (MSS columbari). 
Between exempldre of the older period 
and Horace’s exémplar must have in- 
tervened an accentuation exemplar. 
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remarks that there is a different shade of meaning expressed 
by stquando and by siqudhdo; but his remark would lose all 
its point if siqgudndo, when its last syllable was elided, as it is 
in this line, assumed, by the customary method of reading 4 
line of Latin poetry, the accentuation sfqguando. It is indeed 
possible that some word-groups, like pleriqu(e)-omnes, may 
have exhibited in ordinary pronunciation the accentuation 
plériqu(e)-émnes, and this accentuation of ordinary life we 
should expect to find, and do find, followed in the metre of 
the Dramatists, but that it was a usage in reciting Latin 
Poetry to retract invariably, or at will, the accent of a word 
whose last syllable was elided, is too startling a hypothesis to 
accept without definite proof. 


W. M. LINDSAY. 
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In a MS,’ of the xth or xtth century of Macrobius’ Somnium 
Scipionis I have found a confirmation of this view in some 
scholia, undoubtedly coeval with the text, written in the 
margins of the page containing 8. 8S. tr 10. § 12. Ipsam 
quoque poenarum descriptionem de ipso usu conuersationis 
humanae sumptam crediderunt: uulturem iecur immortale 
tondentem nihil aliud intellegi uolentes quam tormenta con- 
scientiae obnoxia flagitio uiscera interiora rimantis, et ipsa 
uitalia indefessa admissi sceleris ammonitione laniantis, sem-  — 
perque curas, si requiescere forte temptauerint, excitantis tam- — 
quam fibris renascentibus inhaerendo, nec ulla sibi miseratione —— 
parcentis lege hac qua se iudice nemo nocens absoluitur nec de == 
se suam potest uitare sententiam. Lllos aiunt epulis: apie OTe; 
positis excruciari fame et tabescere, quos magis magisque 
quirendi desiderium cogit praesentem copiam non rine pees 
in affluentia i inopes egestatis mala in ubertate patiuntur, nesci_aam- 
entes parta respicere, dum egent habendis: illos radiis rotarum=— 
pendere districtos qui nihil consilio praeuidentes, nihil rationsas—<<: 
moderantes, nihil uirtutibus explicantes, seque et actus omnes 
suos fortunae permittentes, casibus et fortuitis semper rotammmn- 
tur: saxum ingens uoluere inefficacibus laboriosisque conatibemmms 
uitam terentes: atram silicem lapsuram semper et cader—nti 
similem illorum capitibus imminere qui arduas potestates et 
infaustam ambiunt tyrannidem numquam sine timore uicttmmen, 
et cogentes subiectum uulgus odisse dum metuat, semper sabi 
uidentur exitium quod merentur excipere. 

Macrobius here is mainly explaining Virgil, Aen. vi. 59=>— 
620, according to the allegorical interpretations which Baad 
descended from a remote past to his own time, There is no 
distinct reference to Lucretius as the source of these explan- 
ations, and it is therefore a remarkable circumstance that the 

margins of the leaf in the ms. of the 5. Scipionis containing 

1, 10, 12 sqq. call attention in a very signal way to Lucretius. 

Opposite the words wulturem iecur immortale—obnowia flaz- 
gitio in the left margin is aliter Lucretius libidinem, in te=e 
right margin Sane de his omnibus mire reddidit ratione—=3" 





1 MS. Auct, T. 2. 27 once in possession of the Jesuits. 
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io attempt to estimate the value of the different Mss which con- 
tain this treatise. It is at least evident that the Vulgate may 
with justice be drastically treated, if disease be manifest, the 
urchetype which it represents being a text not so much perverted 
by scribes’ errors as by deliberate correction or restoration’. 

The new Teubner edition of the Moralia (3 vols. published) 
is unhappily of very little service, and this is the more to be 
regretted as its editor, Mr Bernardakis, has collated many Mss 
‘see his preface to vol. 1). The defects of this edition have been 
pointed out by competent critics; it is sufficient to say that it 
aeither gives a readable text, nor an adequate materia critica, 
ind that the text given is constructed on no apparent principle. 
As however it is the most easily procurable text, I would take 
t as a basis and point out some of those passages which either 
nust, or, in my opinion, should be, if not emended, marked as 
orrupt. Mr Bernardakis has, it may be remarked, undoubtedly 
mended the text of the Moralia in a certain number of instances. 
n this treatise the only successful emendations I can find (apart 
7om merely formal corrections) are in ch, 42 ad fin. 6 6é Xéyouow 
Tepor avoua, for 0 Aéyouo., Td & Erepov dvowa, and in ch. 81 
vadopatov for avakaparov. 

I add some conjectures and remarks of my own. 

Ch. 1, 351 D-E: olwae 8 Kai THs aiwviov Cars, iv o eds 
iAnyev, eVdatpov eivat TO TH yveoet pu) TpoaTrohelTEny TA yuyvo- 
eva. Wyttenbach has proposed ta yryvaokdpueva, a sugges- 
ion deserving mention. In any case the sense is “The beatitude 
f God’s eternal life lies in this, that his faculty of knowing is 
lways provided with objects to be known.” to THs yodoews 
i) mpoam. would give a nearly equivalent sense “that his 
‘aculty of knowing does not outlast its objects.” After elvau, 
the insertion of roto would improve the sentence. 

Ch. 2, 351 F: os rovvoyd ye dpatew govxe wravros wadXov 


' The latter is very evident in the jecturally restored and would be left 
De Pythiae Oraculis. If we glance blank by the editor of a mutilated in- 
over the lacunae (for this purpose the scription. It is evident that numerous 
Aldine edition where they are marked _ other lacunae have been conjecturally 
by blanks is best) we find they are in filled up, in this case by a very in- 
Most cases such as could not be con- _ telligent restorer. 


— 
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avrTy 7d eldévar xal THY erveTHunv TpocyjKxoveay. This will not 
construe. The MSS give ws Trodvoud te. Reiske suggested 7s ' 
to’voua ye. Bernardakis follows Diibner in adopting ye, re- | 
taining «ws. In doing so he is probably right, but he should 

have quoted Reiske’s conjecture as a whole in his note. The 
passage should be marked as corrupt; for we must, if we retain 

ws, either assume a lacuna, or change mpoojovcay to a nom. 

neut. agreeing with rotvoua; e.g. mpocrermator. 

Ibid., infra: trois TeXovpévors Ootmeews, Bernardakis’ con- 
jecture, is as impossible a phrase as Tots teXoupévors Oeraicews, 
the Vulgate which he prints. Reiske conjectured 61a Gevacews, 
and 8 éctecews gives a still better sense. It is worthy of 
remark that Amyot’s translation “ceux gui aspirent 4 se déifier, __ 
&c.” shows that he read, perhaps conjecturally, avteyouevous(?) 
for reAXoupévors, and afterwards xoXovover and é€Ocfomévoeg for—omr 
KoXovovaas and €Gifovens. 

Thid., 352 A: ov » Geos wapaxadei Gyreiv Tap avTy Kal weT —awr 
avTis évta kal cuvovra. Either omit the first «al, or reaccmd 
Tap avT7s ael wet avtis Ovta Kal cvvovra. The sense is “whoum—sm 
(i.e. Osiris) the goddess bids us seek through herself (or “im ain 
her temples”), since he abides with her and possesses her,” 

Ch. 3, 352B: 8:6 «al trav év “Eppovmodke. Movody tii 
mpotépay “low Gua xai Acxatocivny kadoict cobyv otcvasmny, 
@omwep elpntat, Kai dSeixvvovoay Ta Oeia xtA. The MSS ha=—_ye 
codiav. It does not seem to have been observed that we have 
here, as Sezevvovcay shows, a playful etymological study of 
Atxatocvyn. We should, I think, restore copia cvvoicem—<y, 
Then wo7vrep cipnrac refers to the last passage discussed. 

TIbid., infra: the true tepagdopot and iepooroAc: are of =mmrov 
fepdv Aoyov tept Bedy...€v TH Wuyh PépovTes @aTrEep ev Kiae—Ty 
kal tepioTéAXorTes, Ta ev pédava Kat gKiMdy, Ta OC have==pa 
Kal Aautpa Tis wepl Gedy vrrodnrodrres oinoews, ola Kal m— <pl 
viv éc Ora tH iepay arodaivera. The Mss have vrodn\otve-za: 
the correction vvodnXobrtes 1s taken from Amyot, but Am Jot 
also inserted a xal before ra pév péXava, and varodnAobyTEs 18 
not otherwise admissible; for the concealment of the (fepor 
Xoryos cannot symbolize the mixture of darkness and brightzaess 
in our notions of the gods. This is symbolized by the colours 
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of the Isiae vestments white and black: white vestments were 
the rule: for black see post, 372 E (rd weXavdoToAa awyddparTa), 
and the Isiac weXavnpopo: at Delos (Lafaye, Histoire du Culte 
des divinités d Alexandrie hors de U Egypte, p. 147). Cp. also 
Appuleius’ description of Isis in a vision. (Metam. x1. 240) 
Multicolor bysso tenui praetexta, nunc albo candore lucida, nune 
eroceo flore lutea, nunc roseo rubore flammida. Et quae longe 
longeque meum confutabat obtutum palla nigerrima. I should 
therefore suggest here the insertion (with Amyot) of «al before 
Ta pev péAava, and, in the last clause, ola ta rept thy éoOijra 
THY lepay atropaiverat. : 

Ch. 4, 3528: xaprov éddd:pov. Linseed is edible, but it is 
difficult to see why this quality makes flax preferable to wool. 
Perhaps the “inter optimas fruges terra exorta” of Appuleius 
(Apol. 496, quoted by W.") sufficiently defends the text; but, if 
not, avywduvoyr, referring to linseed-poultices, might be suggested. 

Ch. 5, 353A: Aéyorras 6€ kal Tov "Aw éex« péatos idiou 
moticew, Tov dé NetAov travratraocwy atreipyew (sc. rov “Amw). If 
ovd éavtouvs below has any force we require here toy 6€ Ne?Aov 
TravtTaTacw areireiv, but the tense is then, perhaps, wrong, and 
we may regard ovd’ éavtovs as an otiose addition. I should in 
this case suggest tov 5 NetAov—arreipye, “prevent Nile water 
from penetrating to Apis’ well.” 

Ch. 6, 353 B: of 6’ dAXor. Amyot, who translates “ailleurs 
les prétres en boivent,” read @Xofi, and certainly, if we 
translate of péev év “HAlov moder Gepamrevovres tov Gedv “ those 
who worship the god in Heliopolis,” dAXo@ is necessary; for 
é\Xor would, or at least might, then mean “the other Helio- 
politans”; but I believe that we should translate “The people 
of Heliopolis out of respect for their god,” and in this case 
a@AAot can only mean “the other Egyptians.” 

Ibid.: of 6€ Baciheis Kal perpntov erivov é« tav iepadv 
ypapparwv. I cannot see the force of «al, but its presence 
must be explained, if possible. If the text originally stood of 
Sé Baorrcis ex petpntav érivov trav iepoy, and if wetpyray had 


1 W. gives here opertui quoque in as given in Oudendorp’s edition, is 
Pebus sacris: rebus sacris without in, certainly right. 


bee 
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been altered to petpytov, it is not difficult to see how the 
present text would have arisen. 

Ch. 7,353 E: é« wupds. Wyttenbach’s conjecture éepudov 
should have been mentioned. 

Ch. 8, 353 £: Plutarch must have written, not éycateato:- 
yeodro, but éyxarectovyeritar. 

Ch. 10,355 A: xapdla Oupor éoydpas vroxetévns: Bernard- _ 
akis’ suggestion Bwpiov éoxdpas is very much worse than many +, 
others (to be found in Parthey’s edition) which he ignores, _ — 
An écyapa is a different thing from a Swpos, and the phrase ——, 
is out of the question in prose. No one seems to have sug— >» 
gested @Ouvpswons éayapas, which is possible. Cp. dvOpaxe —, 
Ouysavtes (Theophr. de Ign. 75, quoted by L. and S.—not in thee 9, 
Thesaurus). 

Ch. 12, ad in.: Aéyerac: we should certainly correct odte—=-an, 
here to ofrws (with Baxter and Reiske): then is not XeyécO "Em, 
required ? 

Ibid., 355 £: for érayopévas, perhaps éraywyisous: CP. fy 
éuBor1m0s. 

Ch. 13, 356 B: cvuv@péoras dvépas...qemoupévov. Is m—pot 
Tpogterroimpéevoy required ? 

Ch. 13, 356c: ra wév youdhous kataXaBovtas eFwOev, =e—dy 
dé Oepuov poAvBdov Katayeapévous, as given by Parthey, di oes 
less violence to the text, and is in every way better than —aay 
pev...caTadaPovte@v «.7.d., as given by B. 

Ch. 14, 356 E: ovdéva mpoceGeivy arrpocavdntoy: Benth «y's 
mapeAOetv should certainly be received into the text. 

Ibid.: aicOopévny 8é 7H aberXPH ipdvra cuyyeyovevac bi’ 
dyvotay ws éavTh Tov “Ooi, kal Texpunptov idodcay 7A, 
Here ¢€p@vra (for which the Mss give ¢p@vras) is certainly, as 
Squire points out, wrong. Our MSs are very much astray here, as 
the mistakes wév Xarivoy for weAcAw@Tivor, and éxeivo for éxBeivat, 
show. Some designation of locality or occasion is required, 
The locality of Osiris’ union with Nephthys was, as we leam 
from ch, 38, the extremity of Egypt, the sea-shore (where Isis is 
now searching for Osiris); but I cannot find any probable sub- 
stitute for épévra which will express this. I had thought that 
some word meaning ‘in his sleep’ must be found; for curi 
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enough the best Mss give, for rov "Ocrpir, tov Up, which looks 
like a compromise between tov "Oorpw and an adscript xar’ 
ovecpov ; but this is probably a mere fancy. A not very violent 
change would be pe@vovra, which would accord with the 
anecdotic version of the myth here given. 

Ch. 20, 359.4: @nSaiows éoedta. Bouhier’s @nxaious = 
sepuleris is certainly right: the word occurs frequently in this 
sense at Cos (see the index to my Inscriptions of Cos). 

Ibid., 359 B: pnOidns dut@ wepicxiafowevov: Amyot read 
pndibOns. Parthey’s correction pvpiens is not mentioned by B. 
The evidence (given in Parthey’s note: see Frazer Golden 
Bough 1. p. 309) is sufficient to warrant its adoption. It is at 
least better than B,’s pivéns. 

Ch. 21, ad init.: Evdofos 88, wordy tadpav ev Aire 
Aeyowéevwy, év Bovoipids Td copa xeiobar' nal yap marpida 
TavTny yeyovévat ToD ‘Ocipidos* ovKéTe pévTor AOyou SeiaPat 
thy Tadocipwv" alto yap ppafew tovvoya tadny ‘Ocipidos. Is 
it possible that the last clause ov«érs «TA. is part of the 
quotation from Eudoxus, who has just decided the claim in 
favour of Busiris? I think not. It seems to me absolutely 
necessary to transfer the clause to Plutarch, writing ov«ére 
mévrot AOyou Séorr’ av 7 Taddotpes and dpafer. 

_ Ch. 22, 359 D: ypnoapévwv tvyats is wrongly rendered in 
the translations (Amyot, Parthey, Diibner). It = dro@avéevrwy 
and no more. 

Tbid., 359 E: ds tH pices yeyovotas avOpwrovs: read as 
ToLovtous TH pices yeyovdtas, cutting out av@pwrovs, which is 
superfluous, as 77 duces means TH TOD cdyatos dice: 

Ibid. infra: kai rd mroiov 6 Kadotow "EdAnves *Apyai, 
ris ‘Ocipisos veds eidwdov eri Tysh KaTnoTEpiopévoy ov paxpav 
hépecbar tod ’Qpiwvos etd. As the sentence stands, dépecOau 
depends on fcropotc:, and this cannot be right; for the position 
of the constellations was a matter of observation. The simplest 
correction is to insert doxe? dé before «al. 

Ch. 23, 3604: éfav@pwrifovtas. So B, (after Markland), 

It appears to me that the Vulgate ¢£avOpwifovr: is far better. 

Ch, 24, 360 ¢: add’ dvopa Kai pynuny Bacirtéwv ayabdv. 

Perhaps the sentence is forcible enough as it stands, but after 
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Hades is not so called from not knowing, but it is just because 
he knows everything that is good [and therefore can teach us, 
and so bind us in eternal bonds] that this name has been given 
him.” I therefore think that desdéoproy should be restored to 
Plutarch’s text. 

Ch. 30, 362: ére b€ Kal ruyoppayodcay: xai is not re- 
quired, Ibid. F: «ai mpomndaxifovres. Again cut out xal 
(with Reiske and Parthey). 

Ch. 31, 3630: ths ouotornros. Amyot, who translates “ce 
traitement,” cannot have read dpuocdtnros: perhaps he read 
W@PLOTNTOS. 

Ch. 34, 364 C: qmepumdciv. mepimrodeiv should be certainly 
restored (with Salmasius). 

Ch. 35, 364: apyucda pev ovoav év Achgois tév Oviadar. 
Amyot read év @7nSa:s which is very possibly right. apyc«rad 
may represent dpyipacvada written apytpevada, then apytudéa, 
then corrupted to apyi«ada; but this is scarcely probable. 

Tbid., 364F: Swxparnys év trois repi ‘Ociwv. There was an 
Argive Socrates who wrote a mepinynais "Apyouvs. There was 
also a Coan Socrates who wrote a work called @eav “Emidrn- 
gets or simply ‘EmixdAnjces, from the sixth book of which 
Athenaeus quotes a statement about Dionysus. The work 
mept Ociwy is not elsewhere mentioned and the title is pecu- 
har. I think that, although Plutarch is quoting Socrates for 
an Argive legend, it is the Coan whom he cites, and I should 
restore év Exet@ ‘EarixAjoewyr here. 

Ch. 36, 3650: xal yap o rpocriBépevos TO pvOm Oyos ws 
tod ‘Ocipidos 6 Tudav to aidoiov éppiev eis Tov roTapon, 
7 8 “lous ovx evpev, GAN eudepes Wyadkpa Gepévy Kal karackevd- 
vaca Tidy Kal hadrdAndopeiv Erakev, evtavOa Sy Tepiywpel, 
diWaoKwy OTs TO yoviuov Kal TO oTepyatiKdY Tov Oeod mpaTnvy 
éryev rAnv tHv wyporynta, nal di bypornros avexpdby ois 
mepuKoot petéxer yevéoews. The Oeuévn xai xatacKevacaca 
cannot possibly be right, and the context shows clearly that 
there is a lacuna, She must have made the image of wet clay 
and attached it to the body before it dried. 

Ch. 37, 3658: ’Apictav 6 yeypadas 'A@nvaimy drorlay. 
This, the reading of the Mss, should not be altered. This is’ 
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Plut., p. 73. He conjectures ‘Opouatny for” Avénv, and renders 
a7roXeltrea Mar “ victorem remanere”—an impossible sense. 

Ihid., 370. C: rov 62 raidra unyavnodpevoy Oedv jpepeiv nal 
avarraveoOat ypdvov, a\d@s péey ov ToAdy ws Hem, WoTEp 
& av@pore Kkowwwpévm pérptov. This is Reiske’s restoration, 
adopted by B. The Vulgate is cards pév ov woddy tO Hed 
@orep avOpwrw xotpwpévw pétpiov. I should suggest dAAws 
peév ov Trodvy ws ed, TO 8 avOpaore@ Korpwpéevrm pvptov. 

Ch. 48, 370c: put a comma after mroovpévwy, and read 
pvOoXoyovrTar. 

Ch. 49, 371 B: ro odXaxis, the Vulgate, is right, or at least 
should not be corrected to ry moAXaKis. 

Ch. 51, 3871 ¥F: the hawk Aéyera S5¢ Kal vexpdyv atadwv 
Supacs yiv varepmeromevos émiBadrew. This, the Vulgate read- 
ing, is amply confirmed by the passage of Porphyry (De Abst. 
Iv. 9) quoted by Wyttenbach. 

Lhid., 372 A: mAnupeAncaca. Perhaps rAnppupncaca. 

Ch. 52, 372: ryv Body iro tpomas yemmepivas érrdaxis 
Tept Tov vaov Tepipépover. Bernardakis, in omitting érraxis, 

reproduces a typographical error of Diibner’s text. 

Lbid.: ravrwv. Wyttenbach’s conjecture layev should be 
mentioned. 

Ch. 58, 372 F: for thy & é« tod xaxov, read tHv Sé Tov 
scaxov (with Markland). 

Lbid.: ais yaiper ai yéynbe xvicxopévyn Kai vroTipmNapevy 
TOv yeverewr’ cixav yap eat ovaias ev Uy yéveris Kai wlpnwa 
Tov oGvTos TO yryvouevoy. ryéveors is here (not always, cp. ch, 
54, 373 c) the process, as distinguished from 76 yeyv., the pro- 
cluct of the process, Therefore I do not think that vmomip- 
wrapern Tov yevéoewy can be right. I should suggest roy 
ryvyclop or Téxvav ynoiwv: cp. 375 A. 

Ch. 54, 373B: for yevouévn yéverus read Neyouevn yévects. 
‘The somewhat difficult’ passage which follows is, I believe, 
rightly given by B. The context requires that (piv) cuvte- 
AecOjvat TH Oyo THY HAnv should be rendered “ before the 
Aoyos and the #Ay had grown to maturity together.” Thus the 

verb is not used in its vulgar sense, but is equivalent to TeXe- 








"Ch, roe 877 F: B. han hesied te 
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autous' cal Swpovpévous Huiv «rd. 18 sufficiently vindicated by 
ch, 1, 351 D oixeia xextnpévos tadta Kai ypapevos. 

Ch. 69, 378D: «ai wap’"EXAnow. Kal yap map’ is clearly 
required, notwithstanding the «ai ydp in the next sentence. 
Perhaps we should there write ai yap “A@jvnot vnotevovot 
yuvaixes. 

Ch. 70, 379A: this passage is unintelligible as restored 
by B. The Vulgate requires but little change. xa@’ jv & dpav 
Tovs pev amd dévdpwv éwpwv adavifouévovs wavtaracw xal 
dtroAcitrovras, ols é¢ Kal avtoi KaTéoTretpay—ért yAioypws Kal 
amopws, Stauwmevor Tois YyEepot THY yHv Kai TepiaTéeAXovTES 
avOis.—ér’ adjiw TO Taduv exTedeicOar Kai cuvTédecav EEew 
atroxeypevovs xt. I think the alteration of do@éuevor to 
d7roxeyévous is necessary. 

Ch. 71, 379 8: B.’s restoration ed wey ody for ov wovoy again 
ruins the sense. The Vulgate is ov povey Revodavns 6 Kondo- 
davios 7 €Ens o: ToUs AiyuTrriovs. ov wovoy must be retained, 
as the aA Sr below requires it. Perhaps ov pdévov 6 Bevo- 
pavns 0K. nreyke, dnal yap tods Aiyumriovs xTA. or ov povov 
} BH. 6 K. jreyke pyoes rods Alyutious, <KeXevwv avtovs> KTX. 

Ch. 72, 3804: aiécov avtois éyxatacteipas Seifavra deuct- 
Satpoviav: Sei~avra must be wrong: perhaps d0fay re «al. 
The whole of this passage reads like a quotation: the style is 
not Plutarch’s. 

Ch. 75, 381 B—c: rodro NeiAov répas érlorara: tis avén- 
qews yevopuevov. yevnoouevov (Halm) is quite necessary, and 
€riorarat should, perhaps, (with Reiske) be changed to éri- 
oTayTal. 

Ch. 75, 381 F: wAndovs drofdce Kai d° arddrynta Tis 
povados. The Mss have either durdordros or SirAoTdtys. 
Amyot, who made a verse of this, and translates in verse accord- 
ingly, renders “la jeunesse en unité naive.” I suppose that: he 
read, or restored, camotTnT. THs povados, and himself con- 
nected this with Apollo’s youth. 

Ch. 76, 3824: all goes well as far as dyamrnréov, after 
which there should be a stop: then read ov«odv and réyvnya 


1 Thus given by B.: the Vulgate is atrois, 
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def (not det as B. suggests). «adds, corrected by Bentley to 
cat Odws, looks suspiciously like an adscript. 

Ch. 79, 383 B: we should write waduota 8é tais iepoupyiats 
...0vy HTTOV éveots (with Wyttenbach). 

Ch. 80, 384B: To 5é Kiet ypavra: kal Topatt Kal Kpapari. 
Read ypipare, and, after the lacuna, for yp7 paraxtixov, xpipua 
paanrTiKov. 

W. R. PATON. 


NOTES IN LATIN LEXICOGRAPHY. 


Actus in the sense of an action or achievement (“Contri- 
ations to Latin Lexicography” p. 32). Add Valerius Flaccus 
163 nec vestros comes aspernandus in actus; where Friese- 
ann has unnecessarily conjectured auvsus. Statius has several 
istances ; 3 Silv. 3 76 praecipuos...in actus: see also 4 Silv. 4 
8, 72, Achill. 1 578. 

Adolere, to make fragrant: Statius 2 Silv. 4 34 Assyrto 
meres adolentur amomo. 

Ambiquosus: add this word to the lexicons from Nonius 
- 27 M, where the manuscripts on the whole confirm it. 

Civitas in the general sense of society. Add Cicero Cael. 
38 in tam maledica civitate: Seneca Epist. 114 11 quomodo 
muviorum luauria, quomodo vestium, aegrae civitatis indicia 
nt. 

Conditio (from condere) in the sense of storing up. Cie. 
tv. 1 § 116 nec fruges terrae bacasve arborum cum utilitate ulla 
nert hwmano dedisset (natura divina), nisi earuwm cultus et 
nditiones tradidisset. This passage is wrongly quoted under 
ndicio by Lewis and Short. 

Conduro (to harden). Add to the instance from Lucretius 
‘oted in the lexicons, Servius G. 4 37 mella...frigore condurata. 

Ductus of the outlines of a figure in painting or sculpture, 
iatius 4 Silv. 6 23 artificum veteres agnoscere ductus. 

Ziffero =to turn into a wild animal. Add to the instances 

Georges, Scholia to Germanicus’s Aratea pp. 381, 382 Eys- 
nhardt. 

Experientia. Add to the instances quoted in the lexicons 
id in “Contributions etc.” p. 451 Statius Theb. 6 775 is vigor 
Geno, tanta experientia dextrae est (said of a boxer); 4 Silv. 6 
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44 quis modus in deatra, quanta experientia docti Artificis curtis 
(of an artist). 


Genius of life, vital force; add to the lexicons Statius 
1 Silv. 1 58 (of the equestrian statue) nec ferro aut aere laborat, 
Sed genio: 46 19 (of living influence) noa...memoranda diu 
geniumgue halitura perennem, 

Immorior. Add to the lexicons Valerius Flaccus 4 182 
bracchia rapta viris, strictogue immortua caestu. 

Importunitas in the sense of unseasonableness ; Porphyrion 
on Hor. 1 Epist. 18 40 (nec cum venari volet ille poemata panges): 
importunitas voluntatis odioswm facit. 

Longinquus in the sense of longus. The lexicons do not 
state clearly enough that this use of longinquus is confined to 
time, action, or condition, and is never apparently extended to 
the meaning of physical length; that longinguwm tempus, for 
instance, may stand for longwm tempus, but not longinqua 
mensa for longa mensa. Plautus Mercator 610 R longinguom 
logui; Miles Gloriosus 731 R vitam ei longinquam darent; 
Bacchides 1194 R tam pol quidem id quidem (the enjoyment) 
esse haud perlonginqguom ; Ennius Ann, 401 postremae longinqua 
dies confecerat aetas; Lucilius 80 54 Miiller, bene longinewm 
mortalibus morbum In vino esse, ubi qui invitavnit dapsilius se; 
Cic. Div. 1 § 109 longinqua observatio ; 2 § 20 quam longinquo 
tempore observari potest? Fin. 2 § 94 longinquus dolor and 
longinqui dolores ; 3 § 46 nec longinguora breviortbus (of states 
or conditions); Caes. G. 1 47 longingua consuetudine; 5 29 lon- 
gingqua obsidione; so C. 3 80; Tacitus A. 3 24 peregrinatio 
longinqua ; 14 24,15 8 longiama otunera. 

But in Livy 4 18 2 the context shows that longinqua militia 
does not mean long service, but service far from Rone ste 
Tacitus A. 11 10 Parthi...longinguam malitiam 

Longinquus means far-fetched in Fronto ad Vecutis lp. 114 
Naber, Stsenna (scripsit historiam) longinque. 

Manifestare. Add to the lexicons Nonius p. 24, fidet pro- 
prietatem manifestavit M. Tullius; p. 25 seditionis proprietas a 
M. Tullio manifestata. est. 

Mediastrinus or mediastinus, The different ways in which 
this word is spelt may suggest that it was to some extent 


il 
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misunderstood in antiquity. The two chief forms are medias- 
tinus and mediastrinus (see “ Contributions ete.” p. 524). There 
are, however, other and minor variations; Gloss. Philox. P. 128 
23 rab give (perhaps by a mere mistake) males again, a 

form mediestinus is preserved by several good MSS. of Priscian 
i p. 80. The St Gallen glossary (p. 258 Goetz) has both me- 
diastinus and mediustinus; the MSS. a and b adding to the 
interpretation balneator the following words; nam prius medius- 
tinus dictus quasi in media ustione positus. Porphyrion on 
Horace 1 Epist. 14 14 interprets the word incola mediae civi- 
tatis an wm officio balneatoris mediastinus. I still believe that 
the proper form was mediastrinus, perhaps from a lost form 
mediaster: and that the form mediastinus arose from a fancied 
etymology from medius and a@orv; and that mediustinus and 
mediestinus may have grown out of a notion that the word 
came from media ustio, medius aestus. 

Mirari in the sense of imitari, to make a person one’s pat- 
tern or standard. Verg. A. 8 517 primis et te miretur ab anms, 
where Servius says miretur imitetwr, and quotes Lucan 9 807 
miratoremque Catonis. These passages make me inclined to 
think that mzrentur (the reading of the Dantzig MS.) should 
be retained in Cicero Acad. Post. 1 § 10 quanto magis philosophi 
delectabunt, si, ut alli Aeschylum Sophoclen Euwripiden, sic hi 
Platonem mirentur, Aristotelen, Theophrastum ; where imitentur, 
which Mr Reid adopts from the other MSS., looks like a gloss. 
Compare also Cicero Orator § 23 itaque nobis monendi sunt vi 
quorum sermo imperitus increbruit, qui aut dict se desiderant 
Atticos aut ips Attice volumt dicere, ut mirentur hunce maxime, 
quo ne Athenas quidem ipsas magis credo fuisse Atticas; Statius 


5 Silv. 2 76 mirarique patrem miseraeque ignoscere matri, 
Nectere moras. The lexicons illustrate this phrase from 


Tacitus only: it is also to be found in Seneca De Ira 3 39 3, 
and Statius Theb. 3 495, 4 677. 

Nedwm. Lewis and Short explain this word as meaning 
‘while not,’ Georges as =ne dwim, ‘not to grant or allow. 
Neither explanation seems to me to correspond adequatel 
with the usages of nedwm; which I am inclined to regar¢ 
no more than an emphatic negative, the last syllable ¢ 
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16 8 & whe spenene has ria 
facile abesse ab iniuria temporis ; Inv. 1 
permitteremus...ut...interpretaretur ; ned 


stet aie et ein VIVAL ; Livy 2 pps 
rare civitatem forent passwri ; and 80 oft 


38 nedwn posituri bellum fuerint ; 
quam probi moris reservaretur. 
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A curious piece of surplusage is the expression nedum ut, 
for nedwm, with the subjunctive. Livy 3 14 6 ne voce quidem 
incommodi, nedum ut ulla vis feret ; Quintilian 12 1 39 nedum, 
st ab homine occidendo grassator avertendus sit.. ut hoe...sit 
alias in ipso sapiente laudandum ; Tacitus Dialogus 10 quando 
recitationum fama im totam urbem penetrat? nedum ut per tot 
provincias innotescat. 

The use of nedwm without a subjunctive verb seems not 
to be older than the Ciceronian age, and is, I suspect, to be 
explained by supposing an ellipse of the subjunctive clause. 
Cicero ad Fam. 7 28 1 erat enim multo domicilium huius urbis 

apts humamtati et suantati tuae quam tota Peloponnesus, 
cattien Patrae (i.e. tam aptae essent). Balbus and Oppius to 
Cicero (ad Atticum 9 7 A 1) nedwm hominum humilium, ut nos 
sumus, sed etiam amplissimorum virorum consilia ex eventu 
probart solent; the classical form of which would have been 
etiam amplissimorum virorum consilia ex eventu probari solent ; 
nedum humalium hominum non ex eventu probentur. Livy 6 7 2 
aegre mermem multitudinem, nedum armatam, sustineri posse 
(=nedum armata sustinert posset). So Livy 7 403 quem ar- 
morum etiam pro patria satietas teneret, nedwm adversus 
patriam (non teneret); 9 18 4 etiam victis Macedonibus graves, 
nedum victoribus; 24 4 1 viadum libertatem, nedwm domina- 
tionem; Seneca Epist. 99 3 satis videbare habere animi etiam 
adversus solida mala, nedwm ad istas wmbras malorwm ; Tacitus 
H. 5 5 nulla simulacra urbibus, nedwm templis ; Dial. 25 etiam 
isdem saeculis, nedwm diversis. 

Nemus in the sense of a tree; Isidore Orig. 17 17 6 sunt 
autem nemora arbores maiores, Perhaps in Vergil G. 2 15 
nemorumque Iovi quae maxima floret Aesculus ; Statius 5 Silv. 
1 49 (vitem) Ulmus amat, miscetque nemus. 

Nenia soricma, Plautus Bacchides 888 R Qua quidem te 
faciam, si tu me irritaveris, Confossiorem soricina nenia. Weise’s 
note on this passage gives, I think, the right clue to the 
meaning. After translating soricina nenia as = cadaver soricis 
(surely an impossible interpretation) he says quamquam Arnobio 
adversus Gentes lib. Vu. videtur apparere, neniam vocatam esse 


genus quoddam farcimumis. The passages in Arnobius are 7 24, 
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25, where he is speaking of various parts of the intestines: 
quid taedae, quid neniae, quid offae non vulgi sed quibus est 
nomen appellatioque penitae? Ka quibus quod primum est (ie. 
taeda), in exiqguas arvina est miculas catillaminum insecta de 
more, quod in secundo situm est (i.e. nenia), intestint est perrectio, 
per quam proluvies editur sucis perexsiccata vitalibus. 25 0 
deorum magnitudo mirabilis...siquidem...[non] prius tras atque 
animos ponunt nisi sibi adoleri paratas conspexerint nenias, 
ofjasque reddier penitas. Compare this with the note of Paulus 
p. 163 M, quidam aiunt nenae ductwm nomen ab extremt intestim 
vocabulo, Graect enim véatov extremum dicunt. The fragment 
of the fuller note in Festus (p. 161) clearly shows that this 
meaning of nenia was illustrated by the very passage in the 
Bacchides which has been quoted above; ...nio utitur Plautus 
‘..chedem ad...te reddam u...rem soricina... The meaning then 
of confossiorem soricina nenia would literally be “made more 
mincemeat of than the intestines of the field-mouse ;” “chopped 
up into sausages like a field-mouse’s intestines.” 

Oblaqueare. In my “ Contributions” p. 6 I have adduced 
some evidence to show that oblaqueo (or rather oblacuo) is the 
right form, not ablagueo. I should have added that the form 
oblaqueo has, according to Schneider, good manuscript support 
in Columella de Arboribus 5 § 38, 4,5; 6 § 4, 5. 

Per = ava in a distributive sense: Palladius 4 8 1 binas per = 
maiorem arborem quallos ; and elsewhere in Palladius, 

Praecipio in the sense of to choose out first, corresponding 2 
to the use of praecipuus; Valerius Flaccus 4 341 exortia terga —m 
Lacont Praecipiunt pecudum. 

Quaesitor in the sense of a seeker: add to the instances in «7 
Georges Nonius p. 22 canes ferarwm vel animaliwum quaesi-——— 
vores. 

Subicio in the sense of to throw upwards. Add to thea ¢ 
instances in Georges, Cicero In Toga Candida p. 85 Orelli, te.... —é 
postremo in tertiwm locum esse subvectwm. 

Titania astra (Aen. 6 724). Perhaps the right explanaee=a- 
tion of this expression is given in the Glossae Vergilian==ame 
edited by Goetz (p. 467 3) Titania astra migantia (or micantioaz) 
ab Astrio Titane ordinata. Astrio of course stands for At »- 
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traeo, and Titania will thus mean ‘set in their places by 
Astraeus,’ 
Vespero-onis, one who works in the evening: Servius Aen. 


11 143 inde etiam qui funeri praeerant a vespera primum vespe- 
rones, deinde vespillones dicts videntur. 


H. NETTLESHIP. 


TONITRALIS IN LUCRETIUS 2 1105. 


Caeli tonitralia templa of the Mss. has been altered by the 
editors to caelt penetralia templa. I suggested in my “Contri- 
butions” p. 600 that tonitralia might be right, “being derived 
from a lost form tonitrum in the second declension.” I should 
Ihave added that Priscian 1 p. 210 Keil says of the words cornu, 
genu, and tomtru, that they were declined by the antiquissime 
as cornum, genum, and tonitrum. The form tonitrum is also 
mentioned in a list of second-declension neuters by Asper in 
Hagen’s Anecdota Helvetica p. 41 26. 


H. NETTLESHIP. 


NOTE ON HOM. OD. BK. 17, L. 486. 


THIS passage is read as follows in our books : 


Kai te Oeol Eeivoicw éorxotes adXodaTroiow, 
mavtowot TedeOovres, emiaTpadwaat Todas 
avOpworrav bBpw te Kal evvoplav épopavres. 

It appears that Philo Iudaeus read the last two lines thus: 


mwavtowwt Te ANaOovTes, EmtaTpwapwaat TOANAS 
3 , ef > , > A“ 
avOporwv bBpes te nal evvopmias épopavres. 


The reading mavtoiol tre Aabévres, “lurking under all sorts of 
forms,” seems to have more point than redcOovres. The lines 
are cited in Philo’s Quaestiones in Genesin, p. 245 of Auchers 
Edition. These Quaestiones are only preserved in the old 
Armenian version of about the year 400 a.D. The Armenia® 
is correctly rendered by Aucher “sub omni specie ignoti” a 


can hardly represent any other reading of the original Greek 
than that above conjectured. 


FRED. C. CONYBEARE. 


THE VATICAN GLOSSARY No. 3321. 


(Journal of Philology no. 39 p. 49 foll.) 


I wisH at once to acknowledge my great obligation to Mr 
Housman for his criticisms on my conjectures. In several cases 
he is, in my opinion, certainly right. 21 8 larvas demonas 
is much better than heroas, and is confirmed by Gloss. Latino- 
Graec. p. 121 19 larva darporor, eidwrov. The same must be 
said of aphaeretice for aufertice (22 22): dedecoratio for decoratio 
(53 12), evitat for evirat (65 50): phoenicium for fenium (75 54): 
genesis, fons for gener, foris (82 19): libanus for licanus (108 
32), pavitans for papitans (156 26). 

I feel less certainty with regard to Mr Housman’s corrections 
in the case of prospero (4 44), eligit (61 35), aflecavit (68 44) 
and several others which it is hardly necessary at present to 
discuss at length. 

There are a few instances in which I am unable to agree 
with Mr Housman. In 51 21 think his change of depopulatio 
to depalatio both violent and unnecessary. I still believe that 
depopulatio dissignatio is right, dissignatio meaning the up- 
rooting of landmarks. I am much inclined to suspect that 
Vergil wrote ingentes et dissignavimus agros in Aen. 11 367 
(where P gives designavimus), meaning ‘we have torn up the 
landmarks over wide regions.’ 

62 24 I am not sure that there is any necessity for altering 
emptorium to emporium. Albinus p. 800 K has (according to 
the Mss.) emptorium sine h, latine mercatus. Comparing Beda 
p. 271 Keil, emporia feminino genere et est (? est et) graecwm, 
latine mercatus, I am inclined to think that Albinus must have 
written emporta sine h, latine mercatus, and have then added a 
note on emptorvum. 
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185 33 Togax furunculus. Read tagac. 

185 36 Tonsa pectora acervos animos, Probably for obtunsa 
pectora, acerbos animos: Servius Aen. 1 567 obtusa (pectora) 
stulta, id est crudelia. 

185 44 Tolleno quod alternis adtollitur, vel quod tollat au- 
tum aquam. Autum (a has austum) perhaps stands for austrum 
or haustrwm ; so that the right reading may be tolleno haustrwm 
quod etc., vel quod tollat aquam. Or again autwm may represent 
haustam, agreeing with aquam. 

186 20 Trusus melusus. Read inpulsus. 

186 27 Tritile quod teri potest. Add tritilis to the lexicons. 

187 3 Tronat transvolat. Read tranat. 

1879 Trous rote genus ad lusum. Read trochus. 

187 17 Truncone deforature. Perhaps trunco ore, defor- 
mato ore. Or truncatione, deformatura, 

187 25 Twunsa pectora aut verberata. Remove aut, and 
read tunsae pectora, verberatae. Aen. 1 481 tunsae pectora 
palms. 

187 33 Turpis culum. Read turpisculum [deminutivum 
a turpis]; so Gloss. Anglo-Sax. ed. Hessels T, 386. 

187 39 Turam naturam. Perhaps toreuma, tornatwram : 
Glossae A ffatim, p. 575 25 toregma turnatura. 

187 52 Twore, visu. Add this instance of twor to the one 
given by Georges. 

188 7 Tutwrilla locus in quo corruptelae fiebant quod wi 
turturt opera dabatur id est pane. In Arnobius 4 6 a god 
Tutunus is mentioned, the equivalent of Priapus. Should 
Tuturilla then be written tutunilla, and turturi tutuno? In 
any case pane probably stands for penz. 

188 14 Varba callidus vel artificiosus. Read vafra, callida 
v. artificiosa. 

188 22 Vagus ewerrant. Read exerrans, from p. 189 1. 

188 34 Valitant valent vel sani sunt. Gloss. Sang. p. 294 
36 gives validant. 

188 36 Vabis valde afrum est. Read vafrum: Nonius 
p. 19 vafrwm est valde Afrum. 

188 37 Valgis fures versus twmentibus. Probably for valgi, 
suris diversis, tumentibus: Festus 375 valgi qui diversas suras 
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191 43 Vena nocte ewiit. Perhaps 
gloss in Glossae Affatim p. 578 32 vesp 
p. 368) stella quae initio noctis exit. 
191 ad Vespero stella quae initio n 


191 46, Ventlit distracts out Read v 


1921 Verbibus virgulis ferrets. — 
verberibus virgulis: [veribus telis] f 
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occurs the gloss wribus tellis ferens virgulis, repeated in Glossae 
Vergilianae p. 468 46. The first part of this probably stands 
for veribus, telis ferreis: the word virgulis seems to require 
sone other word as its lemma, and I would suggest that 
the word is verberibus. 

192 19 Vivie pugna. Read wibia plaga: p. 193 1 vibia 
plaga ex virga: Glossae Affatim p. 579 31 vibex paga ex virga. 
Plaga was corrupted to paga, and this again altered to pugna. 

192 21 Vubifices cese plagarum. Read vibices vestigia 
plagarum: p. 194 7, 

192 26 Vicorum et cistifer nomina sunt metallorwm. 
Perhaps victoriatus et cistophorus. 

192 29 Véntere alligare. Read vincire. 

192 32 Vibra crepando. Probably whrando. 

192 33 Virtuncula wrgo diminu. Read virguncula virgo 
deminutive. (Gloss. A ffatim p. 579 35.) 

192 37, Vigavisae subterfugisse. Vices vicissitudines. Read 
vitavisse vices, subterfugisse vicissitudines. (Aen. 2 433.) 

192 40 Viswm est superius displicuit. Read viswm est 
superis, dis placuit. (Aen. 3 1.) 

19245 Vis miolentia rd est qui circumfusa cordis animam 
continetur. Read Vis violentia. [Viscera vitalia], id est [loca] 
quae circumfusa [sunt] cordi (?) [quibus] anima continetur. 
Isidore Orig. 11 1 116 viscera vitalia, id est circumfusa loca 
cordis (? cordt), quasi viscora, eo quod ih vita, id est anima, 
continetur. See also p, 194 4. 

193 7 Vialiter virtutem violentialiter multitudine vel 
habundantiam. Perhaps vim, aliter virtutem, [aliter] violentiam, 
aliter multitudinem vel abundantiam. 

193 18 Vicet cremat vel torquet. Read urit, cremat torret: 
p- 195 13, 

193 27 Virissat viriliter samit. Add virisso to the lexicons. 

193 36 Virops que tam virwm opus habet. Read virosa. 

193 38 Viodent culpe deputent. Read vitio dent. 

194 10 Vintis catenis, Read vinclis. 

194 17 Vividus udus. Read wvidus. 

194 25 Ultroirae vindicare vel ulcisci. Read wulciscere 
(1. 47 below), 
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195 13 Ulevaliqut. Read ull. 

195 27 Vosat mit. Read vorat bibit. 

195 33 Volupes voluptuosus est. Read volup est, volup- 
tuosum est. 

195 35 Volant dindunt. Perhaps volunt, desiderant. 

196 3 Urus circuitus civitatis. Read urvus, or urvum. 

196 5 Urna mensura unde ducuntur sortes quasi quar- 
tarvum est. Read wrna unde ducuntur sortes: mensura quasi 
quartarwus est. 

196 6 Urias lux media. Perhaps urias represents meridies. 

196 13 Usttat conburit. The spelling of a, ussitat, is 
probably right. The word ussito should be added to the 
lexicons. | 

196 51 Vulnificat vulnera fact. Add vulnifico to the 
lexicons. 

197 5 Ulnae brachia vel inferr. Probably ulnae bracchia; 
umbrae infert. 

197 8 Xenodium osmtium, etc. Read xenodochium. 

197 10 Xila grece latine lingua. Read hgna. 

197 35 Zerne impetudines ex flegymate falso. Read sarnae 
impetigines. Isidore Orig. 4 8 66 says that sarna was a popular 
word for impetigo. 


H. NETTLESHIP. 


A NOTE ON CAESAR’S INVASIONS OF BRITAIN. 


In number 34 of the Journal of Philology an article on this 
subject appeared by Mr Malden; it was followed in number 37 
by a reply from Professor Ridgeway, to be succeeded in number 
38 by a second article from each of the two disputants. I hope I 
may be allowed in this number’ to indicate a few points in 
which I dissent from some of the arguments employed and to 
bring forward one or two sources of evidence which seem to 
have been overlooked. 

The subject in dispute naturally falls into two parts, A the 
starting-place, B the landing-place. These two parts are of 
course to a certain extent interdependent. 

A. Under the head of A Mr Ridgeway argues (i) that the 


_ 10 "Irwov of Strabo is the same as the 74 "Itvov dxpov of Ptolemy 


and therefore denotes a headland: (ii) that the portus Jtius 
was not necessarily a port at all, but probably merely a road- 
stead near the headland, being termed by Strabo vavora@yov : 
(iii) that the “Irvov dxpov must be Cape Grisnez: (iv) that 
Caesar started from the same place on both expeditions. 

(i) The first point does not seem to be of great importance ; 
it is reasonable to suppose that the Itian headland and the 
Itian port were close together, and we may fairly concede that 
when Strabo wrote the words ro “Irsov he was thinking of a 
promontory and not of a port. (ii) On the view that Caesar's 
portus Ittus was not a port at all but merely a roadstead, we 
may remark, firstly, that as Caesar calls it a port it probably 

1 I may state that my paper was ditions to it, and have struck out or 


written before the appearance of num- modified parts that seemed no longer 
ber 38. I have now made sundry ad. relevant. 
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Boulogne support the claim of Grisnez’! Though Grisnez 
is the most prominent headland on the coast it is not the 
highest, for while Grisnez is 150 feet high, Alpreck is 
180 and the hills behind it are higher still. It is probable 
too that in Caesar’s time Alpreck projected into the sea 
much farther than it does now. (iv) I agree that Caesar 
started from the same port on both expeditions, but I do not 
agree that that port was Wissant. Mr Ridgeway says ‘the bay 
lying between that cape and the village of Wissant, now blocked 
by sandbanks, but where there still existed a serviceable harbour 
until the 15th century, is a not unnatural place to regard as 
Caesar's portus, but since Dio (XL. 1) calls the place where 
Caesar landed in Britain a vavora@uoyv, any convenient beach 
then existing near Grisnez would suit just as well.’ From the 
words ‘there still existed a serviceable harbour until the 15th 
century’ we might be led to conclude that Wissant was well 
known as a harbour from Roman times to the 15th century, 
but M. Haigneré has shown’ that there is absolutely no trust- 
worthy mention of Wissant as a harbour before the 10th 
century, and that it was only from 1013 to 1347 that it was 
of any importance as a seaport. On the other hand the 
evidence for Boulogne, or, more strictly speaking, for a point in 
the estuary of the Liane about 3 miles from the modern 
Boulogne, is very strong indeed. Recent investigations have 
shown that there was formerly ample room here for a fleet, and 
it is known by inscriptions found on the site to have been the 
station of the classis Britannica. For a full discussion of the 
evidence I must refer to M. Desjardins’ book. The distance 
from Boulogne to Dover is about 31 English miles, which would 
correspond with sufficient accuracy to Caesar’s estimate, circiter 
milium passuum XXX’, 


1 As I learn from H. J. Heller in 
Philologus, Band xx. (1865), p. 312. 
Heller’s careful review of the then ex- 
isting literature on the subject is well 
worth reading; but he had apparently 
not seen Vol. xxxix. of the Archaeo- 
logia, published in 1863. He fully 
admits the plausibility of Haigneré’s 


view that Alpreck is the “Iriov dxpov, 
though himeelf inclining to Wissant 
and Grisnez. 

? Mr Ridgeway refera to a supposed 
reading xxxx in place of xxx, and is 
inclined to adopt it as agreeing ex- 
actly with Strabo’s 320 stades. The 
geographer Ortel wished to do the 
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ei niaeesiaiahl point of Kent to th e wester e : 
island (mpds 7d Eoméptov dxpov Ths wh : 
shores are of equal length, vin, 4900 4 
vivawd pitei the sos dn Chis: nideat amie 
and visible from, Kent), the Seine (iit 
Britain), the Loire and the Garonne. " 
mouths of the rivers (amd tov 17 
Britain is 320 stades*, Thor ae 
Gaul to Britain, viz. from the r 
Loire and Garonne, but people starting 
the Rhine (rois aad ray qepi tov “ 
do not sail from the river-mouths (dn a 
from the country of the Morini, among 
which Caesar used as a roadstead (va 
ight and reached the opposite seaebit 


hour, having traversed a distance of 820 st 
same, as I learn from a note of > This 2 
Casaubon’s in Falconer’s edition of 
Strabo, But xxxx occurs in no known 
extant ms and it is doubtful whether 
it was ever found in any ms at all. 
The only authority for it that I can 
find is a certain Brantius (mentioned 
by Schneider ad locum), who professes 
to have seen it. Yet in his second 
article Mr Ridgeway says ‘the fact 
however remains that in certain mss 
of Caesar xu is read.’ In what criti- 
cal edition does he find it? 
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From this summary of Strabo’s views I draw two conclu- 
sions, first, the obvious one that Strabo knew very little about the 
geography of this region; secondly, that his 320 stades does not 
represent a supposed XXXX in the text of Caesar. For Caesar 
says distinctly that the shortest crossing from Gaul to Britain 
was to be got by starting from the district occupied by the 
Morini, while Strabo appears to reckon 320 stades as the 

_ distance from the mouth of any one of the four chief rivers of 

_ western Gaul to the coast of Britain. But even if we admit 

| that the 320 stades is meant by Strabo to represent 40 Roman 

| miles in the text of Caesar, it does not necessarily follow that 
Caesar wrote Xxxx. For if copyists whose business it was to 

| transcribe a MS correctly often blundered in copying numbers, 

_ as Mr Ridgeway rightly says they did, why should we not 
suppose that Strabo, searching rapidly through a number of 
books for scraps of information bearing on his subject, might 
possibly have misread and miscopied his Caesar? Moreover we 
have Mr Ridgeway’s own authority for saying that Strabo made 
little use of Caesar’s Commentaries’. In fine, I conclude that 
we are not justified in building any argument as to the length 
of the passage from Gaul to Britain on the unsupported 
testimony of Strabo. 

Again, while too much is, in my opinion, made of the 
testimony of Strabo, that of Pliny and of Pomponius Mela is 
ignored. Pliny who was born in A.D. 23, about the time of 
Strabo’s death, says that the shortest passage from Gaul to 
Britain was from Gesoriacum on the seaboard of the Morini’; 
in another passage he speaks of it as portus Morinorum Britan- 
nicus. Pomponius Mela who was a contemporary of Pliny 
speaks of Gesoriacum as one of the best known harbours in the 
district, It is difficult to suppose then that Gesoriacum was 
not known to Strabo as a usual port for the passage to Britain. 


bordering on the mouth of the Seine) 2 Nat. Hist. rv. 30, § 1 haee ( Britan- 
els raw Rperravici éddrrev i juepjows nia) abest a Gesoriaco Morinorwm gentis 
Gpajos éoriv. How are we to reconcile litere proximo traiectu quinquaginta 


these discrepancies? millia; ep, Iv. 37, § 2. Pomponius 
1 See article ‘Strabo’ in Encyclo- Mela, 11, 2, § 7. 
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Does not the conclusion lie on the surface, not only that it was 
known to him, but that it is indicated by him in his statement 
that one of the crossing places was in the country of the © 
Morini? The Liane is an insignificant river and probably 
unknown to Strabo who, on this supposition, naturally desig- 
nates Caesar's naval station asa vaicra@pyov', To the ob 
that if Caesar had meant Gesoriacum he would have called the | 
port by that name, Desjardins replies that the portus Itius was 
not quite the same place as the port of Gesoriacum, being 
farther up the estuary, though the two were of course liable to 
be confused. 





B. We now come to the more difficult and, to us, more 
interesting question, as to Caesar's landing-place. Though still 
thinking that in some respects the coast near Deal suits the 
conditions of the narrative best, I freely confess that the 
official report drawn up by order of the Lords of the Admiralty 
by Mr E. K. Calver, confirming as it does in all essential poin 
the previous report of Admiral Beechy, proves it to have been 
absolutely impossible, assuming of course that the tides were 
the same then as now, for Caesar to have proceeded from his 
anchoring-place eastward with the tide before 6.30 p.m. on the 
27th of August, the date of his crossing’ If he had started 
































1 Mr Ridgeway, Journal 88, p, 203, the Itian port (promontory) as well at 
attaches to Strabo’s xal more weight the ordinary port of Gesoriacum. If 
than in my judgement it will bear, Strabo meant this, he must have had 
Strabo had just said that there were a curious way of éayséneias Sia 
four ways of crossing (rérrapa didp- 2 The official report, with all the 
para ols xpavrac ouv}$ws), viz. from correspondence relating to it, will be 
the rivers Rhine, Seine, Loire, Ga- found in Archaeologia, Vol. xx 
ronne. He then adds that persons (1863), pp. 277—314. I may remark 
coming from the Rhine district start here that the Rev. F, T. Vine (nol 
not from the mouth of the Rhine, but Vines, as he is called by Mr Malden 
from the country of the Morini ‘a- and Mr Ridgeway), in his interesting 
mong whom is also 76 “Iriov’ (rap’ ols book ‘Caesar in Kent’ (2nd ed. lt 
éorl kai 70 “Irvov), which surely simply wrongly follows Napoleon 
indicates the fact that, in addition to in giving the date oe 
the four previously mentioned routes, moon was full at 3 a.m. on 31 Aug, 
there was also one among the Morini. and Caesar says that on the preceding 
Mr Ridgeway considers him to have day (30 Augnet) there was a storm 
meant that there is among the Morini which took place post diem quartun 
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from his moorings at this hour he could not have reached the 
beach at Deal before 7.30, or about half an hour after sunset, 
which would not have allowed time for the ensuing battle as 
described in the Commentaries, Most writers, indeed, take it 
for granted that we are bound by Caesar’s words to assume 
that he left his moorings at 3 p.m. when the tide was 
running westward, but I agree. with Guest and Heller in 
thinking that his language is not sufficiently precise to war- 


rant such a conclusion. 


Deal, then, being out of the question, the coast near Hythe 
at the north end of Romney Marsh is the best claimant to 
the honour of having first given foothold to the conqueror of 
Britain. The chief arguments in its favour have been so fully 
and ably stated by Mr Lewin! that I need not recapitulate 
them here. But I take this opportunity of making a few 
observations on the notes of time given by Caesar and on 
the interpretation attached to them by Mr Lewin, Mr Malden, 
Mr Ridgeway and others. With respect to the first invasion, 
Caesar tells us that the distance was about 30 miles, that 
he started tertia fere vigilia, and that he reached the British 
coast (presumably off the cliffs of Dover) with his first ships 
hora circiter diet quarta. On the night of the 26th—27th 
of August the third wigilia would be approximately 12 to 
2.30 a.m.; the fourth hour of the day would be about 8.30 
to 9.40 a.m.* The possible duration of the voyage therefore 


quam est in Britanniam ventum; this 
would fix his arrival on the 27th, since 
by Roman reckoning the 30th would 
be post diem quartum in reference to 
the 27th. Hence it is not strictly 
correct to say, as the writers in the 
Journal of Philology do, that Caesar 
tells ns that there was a full moon on 
Caesar says is that there was a full 
moon on the night succeeding the 

1 Mr Malden, strange to say, writ- 
ing in 1888, quotes from the first 


edition of Mr Lewin’s book published | 


in 1859; a fuller edition was pub- 
lished in 1862, and in February, 1863, 
the author read a paper entitled ‘Fur- 
ther observations on the Landing of 
Caesar, in connection with the cor- 
respondence between the Society of 
Antiquaries and the Admiralty,’ This 
paper will be found in Archaeologia, 
XxxIx. pp. 309—314, 

“ Mr Malden commits himself to 
the statement that the Romans al- 
ways reckoned their hours from 6 a.m, 
Mr Ridgeway seems to hold the same 
view. 
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lies between the extreme limits of 9 h. 40’ and 6 hours, If 

we take the mean and regard the time occupied by the 
transit as 8 hours, the rate of the first ships to arrive will 

be about 4 miles an hour, which agrees fairly well with 
Strabo’s estimate as well as with the modern estimates given 

by Mr Malden. It is not certain whether the whole fleet 
started together; at any rate, it is clear from Caesar's own 
account that some of the ships were badly handled, and we 

are told that they did not arrive till the ninth hour, approxim- 

ately 2.20 to 3.30 p.m., so that their average pace probably 

did not much exceed two miles an hour. The calculations < 
of Sir G. Airy and Dr Guest, repeated by Mr Malden and g 
Mr Ridgeway, are vitiated by the needless assumption that = 
Caesar started about midnight and did not arrive with his «= 
first ships till about 10 am. Again, in respect to the second #4 
invasion, Mr Ridgeway assumes that Caesar started at 3am , 
with the turn of the tide from the point to which he ha®—j 
drifted during the night, and that he reached his former +r 
landing-place at 12 noon. All that Caesar says is that at 
dawn (orta luce) he saw Britain on his left, and that he theme 
followed the turn of the tide (tum rursus aestus commuiceee- 
tionem secutus) and reached Britain meridiano fere tempor—m, 
The phrase orta lwe is vague, the tum is vaguer still; the as — 
want of precision in notes of time and place is the besettiramg 
sin of all ancient historians, and you cannot base on such | 
nebulous indications as these any exact calculations of dis- 
tance or rate of speed. The starting on the right course wath | 
the turn of tide of a large and probably somewhat scattered 
fleet is not a momentary act which you can assign to a par 
ticular minute of the day, nor does the arrival of such a 
feet at its destination admit of being fixed at a definite 
moment of time. This part of the voyage may have occt- | 
pied nine hours, from 3 to 12, as Mr Ridgeway asserts that it | 
did, but on the other hand the conditions of the narrative , 
would be satisfied if we assumed that the fleet got fairly mn 
motion with the tide at say 4 or even 4.30, and arrived at 
11.30 or thereabouts, which would give a duration of between 
7 and § hours for the distance. Unfortunately we do 
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know the exact date of the second invasion, and therefore 
cannot tell when the changes of the tide took place. I should 
rather gather from Caesar's words that the tide began to flow 
north-eastwards about midnight or shortly before, in which 
case it could hardly have turned again at 3am. But on this 
point no certainty is now attainable. 
_ But, besides Deal and Hythe, there is a third possible 
landing-place at Pevensey Bay. The chief supporter, if not the 
originator, of this view was Sir G, Airy, Mr Ridgeway is perhaps 
the only modern scholar who has anything to say in its favour. 
One or two arguments against it have already been incidentally 
mentioned ; to these I may add the extreme improbability that 
if Caesar had really crossed from Wissant to Pevensey, a dis- 
tance of over 50 miles, he would have used language which the 
ordinary reader would undoubtedly understand to mean that 
he had crossed at what he considered the narrowest part. 
Again, Mr Malden points out that if Caesar had landed at 
Pevensey, he would have disembarked opposite the great 
Wealden forest. To this Mr Ridgeway triumphantly replies 
‘this is precisely what did happen.’ It does not seem to me 
quite logical to assume as self-evident that the woods, of which 
Caesar speaks as affording shelter to the enemy, necessarily 
formed a part of the Wealden forest. It is generally agreed 
that the southern parts of England from Winchelsea westward 
were covered in early times with a dense forest, and I doubt 
very much whether Caesar would have attempted to march 
through it. Again, Caesar reckons the distance from his 
landing-place to the Thames, meaning no doubt the ford of 
the Thames, at 80 miles; the distance from Deal to Halliford 
in a straight line is apparently about 85 Roman miles, from 
Hythe to Halliford about 75, but from Pevensey to Hallitord 
it is not more than 60. Then too there is the question of the 
tides which again confronts us. Mr Lewin has shown’, on 
1 Supplement to Ed. 2 (1862), pp. it or not I do not know; at any rate, 
xxxv. foll, This edition, containing in his paper read before the Society 
a vigorous rejoinder to Sir G. Airy’s of Antiquaries in February, 1863, and 
criticism of the first edition, is ap- published in Archaeologia, xxxrx. pp, 


parently unknown to Mr Ridgeway. 303—308, he carefully avoids the sub- 
Whether Sir G. Airy ever replied to ject of Pevensey. 


_ 
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hah apace to. bu’ geod anoaiey, Salam 
of time and tide assumed as correct by Sir G, Airy, that: is, i 
high water was between 7 and 8 am. and if Caesar left his 
moorings, which could hardly have been more than a mile 
from the shore, about 3 p.m., the fleet would have been carried 
to the east of Hastings instead of to the west, owing to the 
peculiar action of the currents in this neighbourhood! Lastly, 
Caesar says that his eighteen transports, conveying his cavalry 
on the first expedition, when approaching Britain and in sight 
of the Roman camp, were caught by a storm which drove 
some of them back to the portus superior from which they 
had started, and others ad inferiorem partem insulae quae est 
propius solis occasum. How does Mr Ridgeway propose to 
explain the action of a storm which, falling on a number of 
ships somewhere off Pevensey Bay, could drive some of them 
back to Sangatte (which I suppose he takes to be the portus 
superior), and the rest westward along the south coast of 
Britain ? 

It will be observed that, in common with most of those 
who have written on this subject, I have taken it for granted 
for the sake of argument that in the first century B.c. the 
tides in the channel ebbed and flowed exactly at the same 
time as they do now at the corresponding relative positions 
of the sun, moon and earth. Sir G. Airy held that there had 
been no change. Dr Guest’ was, I believe, the first to be 
sceptical. After describing the probable changes that the 
coast-line has undergone in 2000 years, he concludes that it 
is hazardous to assume that such changes have had no effect 
on the in-shore currents off Dover. A similar opinion is ex- 
pressed by a more recent and a better authority, Captain 
Montagu Burrows, R.N., Chichele Professor of Modern His- 
tory in the University of Oxford, who in his work on the 
Cinque Ports says, ‘It is obvious to remark in reference t 
these coast changes that they can hardly but vitiate the sled 
ations which have been held to decide the place of Caesar's 
landing in the Cinque Port districts. Not only may the depth 
of the channel have largely increased, but the space over which 

1 Archaeological Journal, xx1. (1864), pp. 220—242. 
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the tides travel must be at least two miles wider than it was 
some 2000 years ago, and therefore the point of meeting of 
the north and south tide-streams cannot possibly be exactly 
the same; yet this is the assumption under which all these 
calculations have been made.’ 

On such a point as this I can of course express no opinion, 
but I should be glad to believe in the possibility of such a 
change in the movements of the tides, for I still hold that in 
most respects the landing-place at Deal best suits the require- 
ments of the narrative. | 

In conclusion, I must repeat that my object in writing this 
has been merely to call attention to a few points that seem 
to me to have been overlooked or inadequately treated by 
Mr Malden and Mr Ridgeway. To discuss the whole question 
fully would require a volume, and I have no desire to add to 
the existing literature on the subject. 


A. G. PESKETT. 






N SOME PASSAGES OF THE HELENE OF EURIPID. 


EA. oxoweite py Soxnow elyer’ ex Gewr. 

TET. adow hayou pipvyce, pn Keiyns ert 

EA. ovttw éoxeite tH S0nnow aopanii ; 

TET. avros yap dccors eidopny, cai vods opa. 

119—122. 

The difficulty is in the last line which with the Mss reading 
is transparent nonsense. Hermann reads aitas...cal viv ¢ —— 
op@ and thinks the correction obvious) Mr W. G. Clark 
(Journal of Philology, vol. iv.) would read avrés yap doco ms 
eléov, ei xal viv o 6pe. He objects to the form eiéounv ams 
very rare in Attic Greek ; but for this very reason it seems twcailito 
me almost certainly genuine, and it occurs at any rate im amin 
Philoctetes 351. 

I propose to change no letter of the Mss, but to reamed 
Kavos opa for cat voids opa. With xatvods 1 understar—=d 
Aoyous from |. 120 (dAXov Aoyou weurnco) and the meaning of 
both lines is then practically the same, except that Teuce——1s 
second reply i is somewhat curter than the first. The change of 
xawovs dpa to Kai vos opa is due to the perverse ingenu=mty | 
of some scribe who doubtless prided himself upon the effectam ve 
contrast he had introduced between seeing with the eyes aad 


the mind's eye. 













dp’ 1 Texovod p érexev avOpwrots Tépas ; 

yuvn yap ov@ “EXXnvis ote BapBapos 

TEVXYOS veoTgm@Y evKOY ExNoYeEVETAL, 

ev » we Anday daciv ex Avos texeiv. 

Tépas ‘yap 0 Bios Kai Ta Tpaynat éoTi pol. 
256—260. 
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Lines 257—259 sadly interrupt the sense, and I believe 
hem to be an interpolation giving a wrong explanation of 
répas and to anticipate the true explanation which is given in 
- 260. | 

aA’ bray mooi muKpos 
Evvp yuvaiel, cal TO cap’ éoriv mixpév. 
1. 296—297. 


To sav, colecOar, dou’, Apap’, have all been proposed as 
sorrections for gdp’ but they do not seem satisfactory. I believe 
rau (an emendation proposed by me in the Classical Review) 
‘o be the true reading: the play on the words woous, rapa is 
yuite in the manner of Euripides. 


Tapov Nrovca TOvde cUuputov KOpn, 

devrrep eices Tavta. tarnOA dpaaat 

éyouo ev olxois Toiade, Ti BrérELs Tpdcw ; 

Oérw 5€ xayd ool auverredOeiv Sdpous. 
324—327. 


There are various punctuations and interpretations of this 
massage. I should read 60eviep cices mavta TadnO7 ppacar’ and 
xplain it as follows. The Chorus advise Helen to consult 
(heonoe: ‘from her,’ they say, ‘you shall know the whole truth, 
o tell it’: they do not say ‘to tell us’ for they want to conceal 
he curiosity which they evidently feel: but their inquisitive- 
1ess overmasters them, and in the next line they offer to 
iccompany Helen, alleging the very transparent excuse yuvaixa 
yap 61) ouptrovety yuvatKi ypn. 

ti Tad’ acuveta ; 
hoviov aimpnua 
dia Sépns opéFouat, 
9 Evpoxrovoy dSiwypa 
AauopvTov ohayas 
avTodidapov éow Tmeddocw Sia oapKos apidrav. 
3592—396, 


The Editors are not agreed about the meaning of these first 
three words, some assigning them to Helen and some to the 


ii wea 


a 
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Chorus. As a matter of fact it is wholly indifferent to whom 
they are assigned, for in either case they are destitute of any 
intelligible meaning. I believe them to be the despairing 
comment of some copyist written over the words that follow: 
and if he found the passage as we have it, I do not see what 
other comment was possible, ‘What is the meaning of this 


nonsense ?’ 


© paxap "Apxadia more wapBéve Kaddorol, Ards 
& Nexéwv ereBas teTpaSapoas yviors, 
WS WOAU paTpos éuas Eaves méor, 
d popda Onpdv Aaxvoyviwv 
Oupate AaBpe cya eaivys 
éEadrakao ayGea AUTHS 375—380, 


Some verb is absolutely required to govern oyjpa, 
and Aeaivns gives no sense. Of the corrections proposed 
dvaivers and a@yptaivers are perhaps the best, but neither 
seems quite satisfactory. I suggest Aeaivers, probably 
the slightest change possible, and should translate ‘Thou 
who in the shape of furry beasts with bright eye dost 
smooth over thy change of form by having obtained release 
from grief.’ I imagine the word Aeaivers to have been chosen 
for the contrast with Aayvoyviwr, 


AéEw tad’ audl priya cod twatpos 7obw, 1. 961. 


I suggest omed@ for wo@@ as the smallest possible change, 
and 760 seems hardly defensible, as Proteus himself is addressed 
in the words that follow & yépov, ds oixeis révde Aaivoy Tradov, 

In 965 amodeces is the correction of Stephanus for a7o- 
Aéoess. I suggest aodvces as a slighter change, with the 
meaning to set at liberty. 


7 viv exeivous amodos €uapuyous waduy, 

7 sil avayKkaaov v evoeBois TaTpos 

Kpeiaow phaveicay Tap’ drodoivat Aéyn. 
972—974. 


rdud yy’ is generally accepted as a satisfactory correction of 
the third line: wy evoeB8ois trarpds Hoow daveicay is Her- 
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1ann’s restoration of the preceding passage. This does not 
2em to me probable, i in spite of his positive “scripsit Euripides”: 
believe wdtpas to be the right reading: if the original was 
vaceBots matpas, the change of one letter warpos for matpas 
rould inevitably result in evoeSois being substituted for 
vaceBovs, for dvaceBois tratpos would be obviously absurd as 
pplied to Proteus. On my view Theonoe is implored to 
how herself superior to the impiety of her country, and Egypt 
8s not unnaturally considered as being identified with the 
wlicy of her present king, 
ér’ oiadxwv dé Bas 
dvaé és “EdAad’ elev evOdvew Sopv. 
1610, 1611. 


dvaxra is read by Jerram, “the correction of Kirchhoff and 
aghtfoot for dvaf, a term unlikely to have been applied to 
Cenelaus by the messenger.” I should keep dvaf but under- 
and it as the vocative addressed to Theoclymenus to call 
&tention to and perhaps apologise for the startling statement 
hat follows. 


eis poev yap del Tov TapdvTa viv ypdvov 

Keiyny KaTotxeiy coicw ev Somos expiv’ 

éerrel 5¢ Tpoias eFaveotabn Balpa 

kat Tois Oeots mapécye Tovvom', ovKETE 

év toiaw avtois det vv efedyGar yapos 

edGeiv & és olxous nal cuvotxnoas trocet. 
1650—1655. 


But év roiew avrois yapuors cannot mean ‘the marriage you 
ad intended for her,’ and must refer to the marriage of Helen 
od Menelaus. The only remedy hitherto suggested has been 
» bracket line 1653. I propose to put a stop after ov«érs and 
sad ef for ev in the next line. ‘After Troy had fallen and she 
ad lent her name to the gods, it was no more fated (for Helen 
o live in your house), since she must be united to Menelaus as 


efore.’ 
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I may be allowed to add to these notes a suggestion on 
Wasps 1090, a line generally admitted to be corrupt. The 
passage 1s 

dpa Sewos 7 To8 wore twravta py Sedorxévar. 


The objection to this is that dore mavra yn SedSovxévae can 
hardly mean ‘so that I was afraid of nothing,’ and further that 
is not quite the sense required. The Chorus have said ‘ Was | 
not terrible then’ and should add ‘so that all men feared me, 
not ‘so that I was afraid of nothing.’ I propose to omit one 3, 
and read wore vravra pd’ éorxévat, ‘so that all similes fail to 
do me justice.’ The Chorus have just compared themselves to 
wasps: even this comparison, they say, is inadequate, they were 
so terrible, dare wavta pnd’ éorxévat. 


HUGH MACNAGHTEN. 


THE REHDIGER MS OF AZTVA., 


In the summer of the. present year (1891) I continued 
after an interruption due to the important work of Prof. Paul 
‘homas on Manilius!, the Lucubrationes Manilianae, Gandavi 
Ghent), 1888) the researches, which I had commenced in 1886 
t Paris, and continued in 1887 for two months in the Vatican 
ad other libraries at Rome, into the history of the MSS of the 
seudo-Vergilian opuscula. With this purpose I visited Munich 
id afterwards Breslau. 

The Rehdiger collection of MSS in the public library of 
“eslau contains two copies of the Aetna, both of xvth century. 
Ley are numbered 125 and 60. Rehd. 125 is famous as con- 
Ning one of the best copies yet known (the Madrid MS is 
ll an arcanum) of the Silvae of Statius. It includes, besides, 
> Vergilian Catalepta, the Ciris, and the Aetna. It is written 
@n exquisite hand, a fact which I mention here in order to 
Atrovert a prevailing belief, based no doubt on many instances, 
& only partially true, that 15th century MSS are worthless in 
Oportion to their calligraphy. The fact, of course, is that the 
’Odness or badness of a MS has little or nothing tg do with 
1e writing. Where the scribe continued his labour from one 
Oem (say, the Szlvae) to another (say, the Ciris) in the same 
Olume, it naturally happened that the copies used would be of 
arlable goodness, and quite different values. Hence the fact, 
‘hich is beyond doubt, of the same MS presenting, though 
ritten all through by the same hand, a text of very different 
ccellence in different parts. The exquisite Tours? Ovid, which 
1 Wagler, de Aetna poemate, p. 64, 2 See the facsimile given in Mr S. G. 


inks the author of the Aetna imitated | Owen’s octavo edition of Ovid's Tristia. 
anilius. 


Journal of Philology. vow. xx. 14 








! Munro ranks Rehd. 125 MOB L it. 
| the best MSS of the Aetna, basing his j 
| judgment on Jacob's collation. At 
the time I made my own collation, I 
| was not aware that Jacob had collated 
| the MS for his edition. But as his 
book is not easily procurable and 
Munro only gives occasional readings 
from the MS (which is ¢ in his edition), 
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24 mollimur 

25 Quis tantos motus reperit quis tanta perhemni 
26 Explicat in densum flamma extrudat ab imo 
27 Ingenti sonitu mollescit proxima queque 


29 ne quis capiat 

33 neque extrema ius est demittere in arces 
34 seducto regnam 

35 Illa nec artificum 

36 facies hec 

38 fontes 

39 sub pectore fulmen 

40 turpe est 


] 
42 solicitet phlegreis 
h 


43 Temptauere nefas olim deturdere 


46 His nature sue aluo tenus una per orbes 
47 intortus 

48 montibus 

49 Pelleon ossa creat 


52 Prouocat infensus cunctos ad prelia diuos 

52* Prouocat ..... ad motus....... (s2c) 

53 Iuppiter e caelo meruit dextraque coruscam 

54 Admotus flamam remouet caligine mudum 

56 geminatque fauentes 
57 Undique discordes comitum simul agmine uenti 
58 Densa per attonitas funduntur fulmina nubes 
Te OF ae ke bs Wage er (sic) 

60 Et mars scaeuus erat iam cetera turba deorum 
61 Stat utruque deus ualidos tum iupiter (sic) ignes 
62 Increpat et uictor 

63 Illinc deuicte 


66 Impellens uictos tunc 


1 The v. which follows thisin C (the patri dextera Pallas is omitted in 
Cambridge MS) In commune uenit iam Rehd. 125, 


14—2 
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67 Tum liber celsa uenit per sydera caelum 

68 Defensique deus mudi tunc redditur astris 
70 encheladum 

71 expirat ignem 

72 mendose phamae 

73 Vatibus ingenium est hic audit 

74 Plurima pars scenea uerum est fallacia uates 
75 Subterius nigros uiderunt carmine manes 


77 canentes 
78 Hi tycion poena foedum 
79 Solicitant illi te circum tantale poena 

80 tuque eace 

81 isonis orbem 


82 Quicquid et interius falsi consortia terrent 
83 Hec ut uera satis speculantur numine diuum 


84 metuit oculis 
pecccét [sic] 
87? in Europam 
91 Aestuat congerat 
92 Quacuque 
93 curuis hic agitur undis 


94 Non totum et solidum desunt : namque omnis hiatus 


96 inque animanti 
98 Ad uitam sanguis omnis qua comeat idem 
99 Terra uoraginibus conceptas dirigit auras 
100 Scilicet aut olim 


101 sydera : dataque caelo 

102 secuta m. descendit (in om.) infima tellus 
103 aceruans 
104 Exit imparibus iactis ex tempore saxis 

105 Vt crebro introrsus spacio...... [szc] 

106 future 

107 In tenuis In arcum 
108 cohit 


1 The v. which follows this in C Iuppiter ut Danae pretiosus fluxerit imbet 
is omitted in Rehd. 125, 
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109 sed liber spiritus intra 
110 molitur iter sed lympha perenni 
111 Edit humum binum moli 
112 Haud etiam inclusi solidum uidere uaporem 
114 non est ibi causa dolendi 
115 Dum stet opus causae quis enim...... [sic] 
116 emergere fontes 
117 torrens uno se mergere hiatu 


118 Non illo ex tenui uocem que agat apta n. est 
119 Confluit errantes arcessant undique et undas 
120 Extrahat ex pleno quod fonte contrahat amnem 
121 rluis 

122 | haud illa 

123 Dirrepta 

126 Quod si diuersos emitat 

127 Hospicium fluminum uel semina 


128 constet ula 

129 Conserta in gelidum segnis 

130 terrae 
131 sl qua etiam incondita 

133 pignora 

134 hesura uix dabitur 

135 Immensum plerumque sinus 

136 Inter certa leget noctis 
137 caos ac sine fine ruinae 


138 Ceruus et in siluis spatioque c. retro 
139 Antraque demissa pedibus fudisse latebris 


140 tamen effluit intra 
142 due 
143 Occultamque abstrahe uerba 


145 Semper iniclusis nec uectus scaeuior ira est 
146 Sub terra penitusque mouet hoc plura 

147 soluant pellant 
148 Nec tamen in rigidos haesit conteta canales 
149 Visa nimis flama urit : quam proxima cedunt + 
150 Obiquamque secat qua uisa t. causa 

151 ubi densus’ hiatus 
153 solidos instaret inani 
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a 
Pellitur exutae glomerantur nimbus harene 
Flagrantes poperant (sic) molles 
198 nunc rupitur aethna 
Nunc fusta pallent incendi mixta ruina 
203 Vertit in occulto tantum premit omnia dextra 
204 operis 
205 Quem nec sponte sua fatiunt nec corporis ulli 
206 robustis uiribus omnis 
207 Exigitur uetitur saxa uertice..... + 
208 In densum céiecta rotant _ 
Hac ca (1.e. causa) expectata 
Spiritus inflatis nomen languentibus aer 


213 


211 Nam pro poena quicquam par est uoluentia semper 


213 corpore nullus 


215 Nunc princeps magnusque s. h. d. militat ignis 
operi natura 

216 Vna ipsi uenti queres 1. pascit 

218 Cum subito 


221 Non oculis pecudum miranda fuere [sc] 


223 Nosce fidem rebus dubiasque exposcere causas 
224 Sacra per ingentem capitique attollere caelum 
225 Scire quod et que sint in magno talia mundo 


226 metiunt ad secula pergunt 
227 machina mundo 
228 obita lune est 


229 Cheo breuior cur subiisse peruolet orbis 
230 Annus ille mouet 
231 Ordine que ue suo errant incondita cura 


232 signorum tradita iura 
233 ! terris deufftiet imbres 

234 phoebe igne 

235 uariant anni primaque iuuenta 


236 Cur gstate perit : cur aestas ipsa senescat 
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240 que stella tenax que 

243 serus incubet 

244 lacent 

245 Non digesta patri 

248 hominis cura est cognoscere terram 


250 Haec nobis magna affinis 

251 Nam que mortalis spes est: que amatia maius 

252 perquire uelle 

253 Tantum opus transire et perdere segnes 

254 Torquemur miseri in paruis premimurque laboris 
255 Dum se se precio redimant uerumque professa est 
256 uiles taceant 


Collent rure expellimur usu 


i 
259 Fertilis hec segeteque wim - 


261 Haec duuti (no dots over the first part of the wor- 
262 oleo succosior ulmus 


264 Horrea uti saturent tundant et dolia musto 
265 reullia 


266 Sicca uidi semper qua uisum est carior istis 

267-8-9 (in Wernsdorf), in Rehd. 125 follow 275 Wer-— 
after nec credere subter 

270 Implendus sibi quisque bonis est artibus : illis 

272 Scire quod occulto 

273 muto 

274 animisque furentis 

275 Non subito callere sono non credere subter 

267 Scrutamur rimas: et uertimus 

269 Torquentur fama terre ferroque domantis 


8 
276 Celesti migrase minas 
277 Nosce quod impediat 
278 7 pax sit 
279 Concrescant animi penitus: seu forte c. 
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281 Rara foraminibus. neue wisse abtrahat (sic) a. 
282 Plenius hoc etiam rigido qua uertice surgit 
283 Illinc infoestus atque hinc obnoxia uitis 

284 Vndique aduersas admittere cogitat auras 
285, 6 as in Wernsdorf 

287 Seu forte 

288 Precipiti delecta sono premit una fugatque 
289 as in Wernsdorf | 

290 Nam ueluti sonat ora diu tritona canoro 

291 Pellit opes collectus aque uictusque mouere 


293 magnis cortina theatris 
- 295 Que tenuem impellens amena subr. unda 

296 summota _ correntibus 

207 as in Wernsd. 

298 causam 


299 Sub terra similis 

300 Vt cum densa cremant inter se corpora turba 
301 as in Wernsd. 

302 Nomina tota trahunt tutaque in sede resistunt 
303 as in Wernsd. 

304 Principiis aliis credas consurgere jlentos 

305 Num dubium rupes aliquas penitusque c. 


306 P....ingenti sonitu cauque propinquas 
307, 8 as in Wernsd. 

309 Aut 

310 as mm Wernsdorf 

311 | ulx proxima 

312 Et minus aspirat fortis et uerberat aer 

313 in uacuos si rerum est 


314 Nec plura efficiunt infra clusique necesse est 
315 His agitur causis extra penitusque coactis 
316 Exagitant uentos pugnant in faucibus arctae 
317 inter 


318 est hausta graues ubi pibere euros 
319 Ingeminat fluctus et primus 
320 astrictus 


321 as in Wernsdorf 
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357 Et montis partes atras subuectat harena 
358 as in Wernsdorf 


359 rupunt 

360 Aut aliter 

361 as in Wernsdorf 

362 hec serpunt iunctis incendia ramis 


363 solidi 


h 
364 Exaustos 
365 Haud rapiant uires repetantque in pdlia uicti 
(z.e. preelia, with the second e erased) 


366 . flammam 
367 diuitiis iam 

368 Nec paruo corogat 

369 oper sempegr [s7c] 
370 Causase latent : querunt pariter cogantque morari 
371 extructa 


372 as in Wernsdorf 
373 Escisso ueluti tecto sub p. prestat 
374 Haud sitis teneros cur secum frigida monti 


375 descendere montes 
376 Post ubi conticuere mora 
377 oppositi 


378 Quicquid in obliquu est 

381 Si cessat 4 (sic) iure ferunt 

382 regant incedia (sic) 

383 uocent quod n. ethna 

384 Incendi potertint (szc) illis uernacula causis 
385 Materia : appositumque igni genus utile terrent 


386 cAlidus nunc sulphuris humor 

387 prebet munimine siccus 

388 quicquid cominus acris 
389 Irritat 

390 fontes 
391 Infecte eripiant aque 

392 dura est 
393 Ac lapis 


394 Quin etiam uane quedam sine nomine saxa 


otus en 
is | 


i 
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437 as in Wernsdorf 

438 Iactactatas [sic] 

439 Qui restat 

440 Sed non ethnei uires que conferat illi 

441 as in Wernsdorf 

442 Ni furtim adgenerat............ [sie] 

443 Materiam siluamque suam pressoue canali 
444 Hue illue ageres uentos et posceret ignes 
445 Sed melius res nocte ipsa spectataque uenis 
446 Occurit signis nec teptat fallere pestem 

447 as in Wernsdorf 

448 Contendens Saxi 
449 manifeste ut 

450 as in Wernsdorf 

451 deffectus ieiunos colligit ignis 

452 iacet 

453 as in Wernsdorf 

454 Haud equidem mirum scute quod c, extra + 
455 Sed lenitur opus restdt magis: lenitur illic [sie] 
456 vicina 

458 curis turbamque mimutus 
459 Diffugit extemploque solum trahit ictaque ramis 
460 as in Wernsdorf 


461 confugere rebus 

462 Parere et tuto collis + 
463 numerossa incedia raptis 

464 molles tructeque ruine 


465 as in Wernsdorf, but harenae 

The 2 vv. Illinc incertae facies 

Pars lapidum domita 

are not in Rehd. 125 
466 Nec recipit flamas: nec hic defessus hanelat 
467 Atque aperit hostis decrescit spiritus illic + 
468 as in Wernsdorf 
469 Prima iacet 
470 as in Wernsdorf 
471 Asperior sopita est et quedam softdida fas est 
472 cernes descendere 
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512 Duriciam 


513 comune 

514 Que trepidant : uerum ubi pignore constat 

515 nature aéris et ignis 
516 Condomitum est constat eademque et robore saluo 
517 Vtramque ut portam 
518 Aut aliter 

519 Effluit siue est securus 

520 uultu perdidit ignis 


521 Q. etiam externam multus color ipse resoluit 
522 Non odor aut leuitas : putris magis ille magisque 


523 Vna operis facies eademque p. omnia terra est 
524 as un Wernsdorf 


525 propala uirtus 
526 Qin 

527 frichas atque ipso nomine signant 
528 Fusiles esse notas 

529 foueat succentior 

530 as un Wernsdorf 

531 fixile 


532 Heracliti et ubi est nihil in superabile gigni 
5384 Omnia quae rerum natura semina lacta 

535 Sed nimium hoc mirum densissima 

536 solida , 

537 Namque animo seruis flamis subcubere 

538 as in Wernsdorf 

539 igni 540 as in Wernsdorf 

541 Exudant pretium et 


543 ingenium 

544 friget percussusque 
545 Si paruis terre uelis 

546 praessoque 

549 aurem 


550 Possum namque tanta 

551 Sustentare opibus tantis fornacibus 
Vritura sacro numquam nec 

553 as un Wernsdorf 

554 proprior 


a 
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600 Nam quando ruptis exaduit aethna cauernis 
601 ignes 
602 Et uecta in longum rapidis est om. 
603, 4 as an Wernsdorf 

605 Ardebant agris segetes et millia culta 

606 Iugera cum domibus silue collesque uirebant 


607 putant tremebant 
609 ulres animusque rapinae 
610 opus 


612 Defectum raptis : illum sua carmina tardant 
613 nimio 

614 cumque fuit 

615 as in Wernsdorf 

616 Cum tantos uorat ignis et unda torret auaros 
617 ratis 

618 Concrepat et nulli sparsura i. pascunt 

619 Vel solis sparsura (deis om). 


620 pari sub munere sortis 
622 matreque senéque 

623 Seu iam defesso possuissent lumine membra 
624 manu dicens attolite 


625 as in Wernsdorf 
626 Hanc rapies 
627—630 as in Wernsdorf 
631 7 inoxia terrae 
632 Dextera scacua tenent 
633 Ile p. obliquos ignes fratremque triumphés 
634 sufficit illam 
636 tander 

(the last letter may be altered from n: it never was 

tandem. Perhaps tarde. 

638 Ille se posuit claro sub nomine dictis 
639 fata 
640 Sed iure iura 


I will add some suggestions which occurred to me while 
king the -above collation: as I have already discussed many 
Ssages In an article, mostly written amid the ruins of Casa- 
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the twa lebiork: 8 all'algiee 
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112 (114), Aut etiam inclusi solidum widere uapores. vicere 
whether attributable to de Serionne or Sevin is rightly pre- 
ferred to fudere (M.) by Wagler de Aetna poemate, p. 52. 

126, 7 (128, 9). Quod si diuersos emittat terra canales 
Hospitium fluuwm aut semita. So Cand S. 128 ni Jacob 129 
fluminum Rehd. and the Helmstadt MS aut CS uel Rehd. 
semina Rehd. 

Since C8 both give fluwiwm, Rehd., Arundel 133 and the 
Helmstadt MS (H) fluminum, it would seem improbable that 
fluuiorwm can be right. Unger has suggested (J. of Philol. 
Xvi. p. 314) Hospitieum in fludum. This not over-common 
adjective is generally written in MSS fluwidus, and this would 
easily and naturally, in the neuter, drop its d and become 
fluwium, I should however prefer then to write after Rehd. 
Hospitium fluidum uel semita, as, if the poet added in, pro- 
priety of language would require Hospitium in fluwiorum to 
which aut semita would be appended somewhat harshly. Or is 
fluuium genitive plural? Neue supplies numerous instances of 
such contracted genitives from nouns of the second declension. 

131 (133). Condita si redewnt si qua +etiam incondita 
surgunt. 

The correction si gquaedam is not so certain that de 
Serionne’s should not be mentioned, si qua ante, or Unger’s si 
quae clam condita (p. 315). 

156—9 (158—161) are thus given in C'S: 


Sed subitis si forte putas concredere causis 
Tantwm opus et summis alimentum uiribus oris 
Quae ualida in promptu cernis ualidosque recessus 
Fallere sed nondum tibi lumine certaque retro. 
Putting aside as of uncertain validity the readings of this 
passage reported from the Gyraldinus, concrescere 158, subitis 
159, patula—uastosque 160, certo tibi lumine res est 161, I would 
write the verses thus: 
Sed sulitis si forte putas concedere causis 
Tantum opus adsumptis alimentum wirtbus, ora 
Qua uacua in promptu cernis uacuosque recessus, 
Falleris, et nondum tibi lumine certa liquet res. 
15—2 
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Construct operwm with aditus, write arcens for arcent, for 

etne or ethne, et ne. 
custodiaque ignis 

Iii operum est arcens aditus, diuinaque rerum, 

Vt maior species et ne succurrat inanis, 

Cura sine arbitrio est. 
“it has a fire to guard it, keeping off all access to its workings ; 
for the divine care that watches things, in order that its 
grandeur may be greater and that it may not come to the 
rescue inefficaciously, is without witness’. 

species in reference to the dignity which belongs to the 
gods and makes their operations secret. Ibis 75 Noaque tene- 
brarwm specie metuenda tuarum, the solemnity or pomp of 

196 (199). Pellitur eautae +glomeratur nimbus harenae. 

exutae CSH Rehd. Ar. exustae ed. Rom. 1473, glomerantur 
Rehd. perhaps glomeranter or glomerator. 

Neither exhaustae nor glomeratim (both ascribed to the 
Gyraldinus) agrees with our MSS: ewutae, as in Manil. tv. 531, 
represents ewustae rather than ewhaustae, and either glomeran- 
ter an adverb, like properanter, praeproperanter, festinanter, 
amanter &c., or glomerator, constructed with the genitive ha- 
renae, would be a closer approach to glomeratur of MSS, 

230 (233). 

quae certo sidera cwrrant 
Ordine quaeue suo errant incondita cura 
so C, and also Rehd. 
Perhaps deerrent—quro (gyro Schrader). 
264 (267), 
Horrea uti saturent tumeant et dolea musto 
Plenaque desecto surgant fienilia campo 
so C. tundant Rehd. rudeant Helmst. m. pr. fenilia Helmst. 
and the Paris excerpts, reuilia Rehd. 

twmeant would be suspect, even if the other MSS presented 
no variant, as it introduces a very harsh change of nominative, 
Rehd. suggests tendant ‘distend’. The variant rewilia for fie- 
nilia is also curious. The poet is speaking of farm produce, 
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Aetna, But if any emendation is needed, mouet is as near, if 
not nearer to uidet than bibit: m= wi, ou or ov =d. 


345—7 (348—350). 


Quod si fallor adest species tantusque ruinis 
Impetus adtentos oculorwm transfugit wtus 
Nec lewitas tantos igitur ferit aura mouetque 
So C: Rehd. gives ni, less well. The dative ruinis may, I 
think, be right after wmpetus. Of v. 347 (350) the following is 
a tentative correction and explanation, which I offer for what it 
is worth. 


Nec leue id est: stantes igitur ferit aura mouetque 


‘and this is no slight argument: it follows (zgitwr) that while 
they are still (i.e. seem to be still), they are (really) struck and 
set in motion by a breeze’: 1.e. if the falling masses sometimes 
elude the sight, i.e. fall too quickly to be seen perfectly, it is 
equally possible that while they seem motionless they may be 
subjected to the action of a wind. stantes sc. rwinas, transfer- 
ence from ‘falling masses’ to ‘masses ready to fall’. 

352 (355). 

The form which the corrupt word that ends this v. takes in 
Rehd. aprendas (apndas) rather confirms my former conj. p. 303 
apludas, ‘Apluda spelt ablunda in the Liber Glossarum and 
Balliol Glossary’ Nettleship, Contributions to Latin Lexico- 
graphy, p. 237". The presence of the m is very significant. 

396 (399). ; 

sed maxima causa mola acris (molaris cett) 
Iilius incendi lapis est si windicat aetnam. 
So C: Rehd. omits est and gives sic for st. 

Between Jacob’s est: hic, Munro’s est: is, it is very difficult 

to choose, My feeling is rather in favour of the former: cer- 


tainly it is a better explanation of the sic which is found not. 


only in Rehd. but the Helmstadt and other MSS. 


1 Tn the Sangallen Glossary, edited ablunda, which one MS of Placidus 
by Prof. Minton Warren, the word has _ s.v. (8, 13) gives for apluda. 
become abunda, ie. a depravation of 
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the relation of Rehd. to C on the one hand, and to the more 
deeply interpolated MSS on the other. The poet wrote pingut 
scatet ubere; this in C has become pingwiscat et u., in Rehd. 
pinguiscat ex u., in the more interpolated MSS pinguiscat ab wu. 


489, 490 (494, 5). These vy. are thus written in C 


Sicut cum rapidum curuo mare cernulus aestu 
Ac primum tenuis imas agit ulteriores. 


Rehd. gives curwwm—teFulus—Ad, and leaves a space be- 
tween tenuis and agit. simas Jacob’s H, Munro’s 6, 

The first thing that strikes a palaeographer here is the 
peculiar word cernulus (ternulus). This is a good Latin word ; 
it is used by Vergil Aen. x. 894, according to Pal. corrected and 
Rom., and it occurs several times in glossaries. Possibly it is 
right in the vv. of the Aetna, cernulus agreeing with amnis, 
the lava-flood, ‘dipping forward, as when the sea does so (dips) 
with the curve of the tide’, or, if such a quasi-Homeric con- 
struction (cf. ws 6re without a verb) is rejected as improbable, 
cernulus may be a corruption of cernulat' (so Jacob) another 
form of cernuat (Nettleship, Contrib. to Latin Lexicography 
s.v.). In no case should it be altered into so commonplace a 
word as cernimus (Munro). 

In 490 (495) I find it very difficult to believe that Lucilius, 
usually so careful in his rhythm, admitted wlteriores at the end 
of a verse. It is, I believe, corrupt; just as in the immediately 
following verse, et succernens, as a very inelegant dispondaeus, 
is equally open to suspicion. But simas of 6, or possibly cymas, 
has every mark of genuimeness. It is a substantive, meaning, 
according to Rich, Companion, p. 603, ‘an architectural mould- 
ing, hollow in its upper surface, but swelling below’. It is here 
transferred to the slight curve or undulation of a wave stirred, 
but not strongly, by the wind: the v. probably had a pause 

Sicut cum rapidum curuo mare cernulat aestu 
Ac primum tenuis simas agit. 


1 Phillipps Glossary 4626 has cernulare sternere, cernulatus stratus, cernuare 
cadere, labi. 
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But e¢ tnt (Scal.) is scarcely possible: it would surely be ab 
tgnt. Our poet does not go out of his way to make an obscure 
point obscurer.: 


521—3 (526—8). 


Quin tetiam eaternam multis color ipse refellit 
Non odor aut leuwtas: putris mags ule magisque 
Vna operis facies, eadem perque omnia terra, est. 


So C, intelligibly, if for etiam a substantive agreeing with 
externam is substituted: this must be speciem. ‘Moreover there 
are many for whom the colour alone (of the lava-stone) is enough 
to disprove an external look (of similarity to other stones), and 
who need not smell or lightness to convince them: the lava-stone 
is more crumbling, more of one appearance as an effect of nature, 
a uniform kind of earth throughout.’ 


551, 2 (556, 7) is thus written in C 


tantis fornacibus Aetna 
Vritur fac sacro nunquam tnec fertilis igni. 


a Rehd. and other MSS. 

ac is as purposeless here as et (if ignz is read) in 515 (520): 
I suspect a corruption, perhaps arcano ‘secret’, ‘hidden’: so 
hausta fonts arcan aqua Tac. Ann. I. 54, For nec I have 
already suggested haec non (J. of Philol. xvi. p. 310). 


561, 2 (566, 7). | ‘ 
Terra foramimbus uires trahit urguet in artum 
Spiritus incendi +uiutt per maxima saza. 


uncuntur Haupt, ws i Munro, wa fit Babrens, wis uincit 
m. s. Wagler. : | 
Possibly fluor or furor tt. 


579, 580 (585, 6). 


Tu quoque Athenarum carmen tam nobile sidus 
Erigone sedes uestra est phylomella canoris 
Euocat in siluis. 


So C; for est phylomella Rehd. gives emphiloma, others 


of ‘men can compare with tice ork rki : 
spite of Le Clere who quotes in su 
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mouentur stagna, a very indirect statement as far as Aetna is 
affected, or indeed any volcano, by Sirius: it seems more than 
probable that Bihrens was right in believing 602 to be corrupt. 
Bihrens con). 

Praecipueque uigil rupes ubi Trinacris ardet, 
wide enough of the MSS., which seem to agree with C, except 
that for ardet they have ardens. But I incline to think wigil 
(in itself defensible, if constructed with cernes) an early mistake 
for iugis, and propose to alter the rest of the v. thus—/eruens ubi 
Sicanis' arw est, ‘and most of all on the ridges of the burning 
Sicanian height’, ie. where volcanic Aetna towers aloft. At 
any rate neither Munro nor any commentator whom I have 
seen gives any sufficient reason for believing that Aetna may 
be expected to be more active in the height of summer. 

Before leaving this interesting passage, I would observe that 
the rare elision Artificis naturae ingens might seem to support 
sopito for sopitaes or sopita est of MSS. in vv. 475, 6. 

Tum si quis lapidum summo pertabuit igni 
Asperior sopito et quaedam sordida faex est. 


sopito sc. lamdi: if any stone has liquefied at the top 
(summo), when extinguished it exhibits a jagged surface of 
dirty-looking scoriae, Or should we read falz? The Cambridge 
MS. C it is true has faex: but all other MSS. give fax or fas. 
Falx would mean a notched or jagged surface such as the sickle 
figured in Rich p. 273 presents. 


599, 600 (604, 5). 
Insequitur miranda tamen sua fabula montem 
Nee minus ille suo quamquam sors nobilis ignis. 
quamquam ‘sons (Heinsius), nobilis ignist Munro. quam quo 
sons, n. ignist Bahrens. 


1A MS of the Ibis which I dis- ethna mowet, Here Sicanis has become 
covered in August, 1891, in the Lictanis, a form almost as remote 
Museum of Linz, near Vienna, gives from the original as Sirius in Aetn. 
y, 598 Plurima qua flammas Lictanis 602, 


a 
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Possibly 
Nec minus ille suo quam sons, tam n. ign. 


Nec minus, equally with other mountains, is of course quite 
unconnected in construction with quam, which simply answers 
to tam. 

623 (628). 

Eheu defessos posmsse in limine membra. 


So Munro, after C. Rehd. gives Seu tam, which would 
represent Ceu cam. Is not eheu here weak? Yet cam has a 
look of interpolation. 


ROBINSON ELLIS. 


ADDENDUM. 


With v. 23 as above emended cf. Quintil. Declam. 1x. 8 
qudquid historiae tradiderunt, carmina finzerunt, fabulae ade- 
cerunt, sub hac comparatione taceant. 


THE MANUSCRIPTS OF THE ILIAD. II. 


Since the publication of my previous paper (Journ. Phil. 
xviii. 181 ff.) I have been able to make a beginning of carrying 
out the systematic examination of all Mss. of the Iliad which, 
as I there shewed, was a necessary preliminary to any attempted 
apparatus criticus. The liberality of the University of Oxford 
has now rendered a really comprehensive review of all the 
libraries of Europe a possibility, and it is satisfactory to think 
that in the competent hands of Mr T, W. Allen the work is 
certain to be adequately done. Till his labours are complete 
we must wait. But in the meantime it may be worth while to 
publish the few results at which I have myself arrived, as they 
are of considerable importance to the general question. 

The first thing was to make a fairly complete collection of 
all the passages in the Iliad where there was evidence of an 
ancient variant in the scholia or Eustathius. Variants which 
could be explained from itacism, or any of the regular sources 
of error, variants consisting in the addition or omission of the 
augment, variations between the common particles re d¢ ye and 
any in fact which can hardly be considered capable of bearing 
evidence as to the ancient condition of the text, have in general 
been excluded, Nor again has any notice been taken of 
variants which are already represented by more than one or two 
Mss. Even with these considerable deductions, there are left 
some 2000 passages for comparison; a number which seems 
amply sufficient for gaining a preliminary idea of the general 
character of a MS., as the words to be collated are scattered with 
fair equality over all the books, The list is in fact not made 
out by a very rigorous adherence to any rule, but is simply a 
selection of points which seemed most likely to afford an 
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hey are already well enough known, and of the tiny fragment 4 
Egerton 267) because it contains no variant of importance. 

5. Burney 86. The Townletanus. 

This contains peculiar readings, 

(1 A) E 547 (Zen.); E 860 dccov § (Aph.); @ 290 (Zen. 
iph.); K 161 8é re (Ar.; so also Vr. b); K 538 pera gpeoiy 
Ar.); A 184 8 aorepomny (Ar.): M 44 avriov (Ar.): M 246 
aw’ (Zen.): N 384 9X0" érrautytwp (Ar.): N 732 (Aph.): P 173 
‘e (Zen.): & 34 (Ar.): O 241 ovécac@ (Ar,). 

(Note: where the reading is not given, it will be found in 
wa Roche. The remainder are previously unpublished.) 

(1 B) A 128 duyev: A 537 ériccetpwv: M 211 évurdjo- 
reeg: & 124 ddwa: V 374 ad’ ados (ai mdeiovs, Did.). 

(2) 1660 éxéAXeve (Eust.): K 452 tuzels (A supraser.): A 
7: A 568: A 770 KadrdAvyivatwa (€v addo, A): M 179 @upo 
ev ddd, A): N 362 éradpevos (€v GAXw, A): B 119: O 176 
céreve (not céXevoe : yp. A): O 621: P 748 reruynas (Herakl.) : 
£ 481 em’ advo (Eust.): T 194 Sdépa & (Eust. and so Syr.): 
L316 crcoinos (Eust.): T 256 aroatpéyres (yp. A: so Cant. 
Vat. Mose. 2): VW 598 érautnceas (Eust.): V 623 omater (yp. 
A): W 639 Badovre (Schol. E 856): VY 815: 0 48 ddupopevos 
yp. A): Q 524 7 dvvow (ev GArAwm A): QD 599: O 785 
sododaxTuros (yp. A: so also Vrat. A.). 

This gives us then for T 


(1.4) 13: (18) 5: (2) 22: total 40. 


A reference to Vol. xviii. p. 201 will shew that T thus 
stands above CDGHS, but not much. It is still far inferior 
to L, but quite worth collation. 

6. Harley 5693. 

This is Heyne’s and La Roche's “ Harl.” For its history see 
Class. Rev. iii. p. 295. Peculiar readings: 

la & 506 (Ar.: and Vr. A). X 109 (Ar. diyds: and 
Mosc. 2), 

1B. P 250. T 386 atre (La R. gives both this and edre 
as the reading of Townl.: only the latter is right). ‘Y 374 ad’ 
gros (and T). ’ 

2. 1 153 «éara: (and H’): O 88 (vy. Schol. B: also Lips, 

Journal of Philology. vow. xx. 16 
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8. Harley 5600. 

This Ms, was written by Rhosos in Florence in 1466. He 
had two mss. before him, of which one was T. In the first 12 
books he seems to have made an eclectic text, embodying many 
readings of T. In the last 12 he probably got tired of doing 
this and has written readings from T in the margin. In 
doing he often follows the grossest errors of T, eg. M 285 
yp. wpoorenatov, P 451 yp. Bade, ete. It follows that only 
those readings can be counted which are not found in T. 

(LA) Z 288 9 & eis oixov iodca mapictato dwpiapoicw 
(Ar. dtyds: so Ambr.): A 230 idy (Ar. dyes: so also AH 
suprascr.): M 283 \wrodyta (Ar.): O 197 BéXrepov (Ar. : also 
King’s 16): & 400 wavra (Zen. Aph.; so also Bar.); } 424 
@éris (Zen. ; but 385 @érv); VY 198 re wevavro (Ar.; so Flor.). 

(1 B) I 399 ynuavta (Did.; so Mor. and others): T 385 
“Tans (Did.; and Vr. A). 

(2) B 850 ains (Eust.): N 27 avt@ (év didw A; so Flor. 
Rom.): P 502 petadpevoy (Eust.; and H*): T 136 ryv (Eust. ; 
Vr. A): (© 394 «vvopuia): B 493 Ereera (Harl. &c.). 

Result; (1 4) 6; (1 B) 2; (2) 5; total 13. 

The ms. hardly needs further attention. It is not unlikely 
that Rhosos’ other archetype was the foundation of the 
Florentine edition. If this archetype could be found, it might 
be interesting, as the readings in Z 288, = 400, V 198, I 399, 
B 850, N 27 seem to point to an original source. I have also 
noted one reading not on my list, P 368 payns él & bcaor, 
which is also that of Harl. 5693. This seems to be the first 
published ms. evidence for a reading generally adopted on 
conjecture. “MSS. doco.” La R. But Heyne wrongly gives 
oocou as the reading of Harl. 

9. Harley 1771. 

(14) B 53 Bovady (Ar.): B 133 “Tvcov (Ar.): A 142 form 
(Aph.?): Z 479 y' 65¢ (Ar.): 1 612 evi or7Pecow (Ar.): M 44 
avriov (Ar. and T): N 384 7\@ éraytvtwp (Ar. and T): B 
505 év (Zen., Aph.): = 506 dyoeu8ndov (Ar. and Harl. Vr. A): 
T 189 réws, om. wep. (Ar.? and Ven. B): X 475 éuavuto (Ar.): 
W 701 wadatpooivys (Ar.): 2 110 rpotarte (Zen., Ar. and so 
Mor. Vr. A Mose. 2). 

16—2 
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11 are variants in A, 19 of them have hitherto been without 
MS. authority. It is evident that we have here the only known 
representative of a family which was familiar both to Eustathios 
and to the scribe who inserted the variants in A. 

It is clear that this family was not one of the best, for the 
number of readings under (1 A) and (1 8B) is only a fractivn of 
those in L, and is almost identical with that of T. The latter 
Ms., it may be noticed, seems itself to have been to some extent 
intluenced by this family; in a good many cases under (2) it is 
the only known Ms which agrees in giving a reading of Eusta- 
thios. 

A suspicion might arise that these Eustathian readings have 
been introduced by a scribe who took them from the Bishop's 
commentary. This however is inconsistent with the fact that 
in some cases the readings given are emphatically disapproved 
by Eust.; eg. M 62 éAavvouev wxéas trmous, } KaTd Tivas, ov 
pevTOL KAAS, EXavVETE pwvUYas immovs. So tov in K 268 
X«av6eia, the reading of the MS.,is ascribed to twa Tav vewrépwv 
avtiypdpav Kai od wavy axpiBav., The extraordinary "Hp:- 
éavoio in II] 151 is attributed to wodXa TeV avTvypadwr. 

There are many marginal variants, generally giving the 
vulgate where the text departs from it. One of these presents 
a curious problem: I 434 ’Apiatapyos traverOau' addot be 
ravoacGa. This is a genuine bit of Didymos; how came it 
here? It is not in Schol. B, Schol. T, the Scholia Minora, or 
Eustathios. Had the scribe access to A? Or was there still in 
the xvth cent. another Ms. extant with Didymean scholia ? 

Of course our first task is to search for older Mss. of this 
family. Failing these, this MS, must be collated. 

10. Harley 5672. 

This fragmentary MS., containing parts of I]. i—iv, shews no 
variant of any interest. It has not been previously remarked 
that it is in the handwriting of Rhosos. But it shews no other 
affinity with Harl. 5600. | 

11. Harley 5601. 

Result: (1 4) 3; (1B) 5; (2) 13; total 21. 

This result, though small, really overrates the value of the 
Ms,; as all the variants under (1 A) are of the slightest kind, 
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Result: (14) 8; (1B) 4; (2) 9; total 21. 

But most of these variants are known from other Mss., though 
not quoted from those chosen for comparison. The MS. may be 
neglected. 

(3) Grec 2682 (La R. H. T., p. 471, no. 82). 

XIV cent. with commentary of Porphyrogenitus. The hand- 
writing appears to be the same as that of Harl. 5693. I have 
to thank M. Henri Omont for giving me a photograph of one 
page for comparison. 

(14) A 609 6 m. 1 (Zen.); T 280 paprupés (Zen.); I 89 
apioTnas (apioréas Ar.); M 465 épvxaxev (Ar.); T 345 éFo 
(=éoi0, Zen.); VW 753 meipnoecOov (Zen.); 1 20 aiyida, 21 
ypucelny (Ar.). 

(1B) © 137 dowixoervra (Did.); Il 365 Aalram (ev Tois 
vropynpact, Did.); [P 252 weravoorou, as Aristotle; but only 
a difference of accent]. 

(2) A 207 redv (Eust.); E 749 avrouaro: (Eust.); TI 351 
éxaotov (Hust. and Syr.); P 724 dpavyras (Et. Mag.); © 165 
pirnow (yp. A). 

Result: (1 A) 7; (1 B) 2; (2) 5; total 14, 

The* quality of these is good, for they are almost all -real 
peculiarities, and seem to point to an independent ancestor; 
but their number is too small to give any encouragement. 

(4) Grec 2683 (La R. H. 7. p. 471 no. 83). Bomb. saec. 
xiv. Contains a number of Porphyrian scholia. 

Result: (1 A) 7; (1 B) 5; (2) 11; total 23. 

But almost all have already been found im the preceding 
Mss., so [ do not repeat them. The only novelties are A 204 
teréec Oar (Ar.); © 293 od (Zen.); 1 518 woddrd dvaoyeo (a 
very good reading, and implied by Did. ovrws ’Apiotapyos 
Kax avaoyeo: the frequent «ax avacyeo is a contamination); 
P 650 mdax (so quoted by Plutarch). 

(5) Gree 2684. 

“Codex bombycinus, olim Germani Brixii, postea Colber- 
tinus, quo continetur Homeri Ilias una cum paraphrasi in libros 
quatuor priores et initium quinti. Occurrunt etiam scholia 
quaedam, nec illa magni momenti. Is codex saeculo decimo 
quarto exaratus videtur.” La Roche's description (J. 7. p. 471, 
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same name, and so fur as one’s memory can be trusted in such 
a matter, in the same handwriting, as at the end of the Harley 
Odyssey. 

This Ms. presents hardly any peculiarities, for the important 
reason that it is almost identical with L. I strongly suspect 
that a comparison of the two will shew that it is the original 
from which L was copied. It has for instance in ® 213 the 
correct reading ée@@éyEato for L’s éxdeyEaro. If this is so, 
we may be content with a minute collation of this Ms. and 
trouble about L no more. The following new variants may 
probably exist in L but are not recorded by La Roche. E 725 
oriccwtpa (é supr.); E 839 dvdpa 8 (Ar.); E 479 evra 
(elwrn L) (A suprascr.); H 436 év medio (Aph.; xeywpropévor év 
TH yi, Paraphr.); 1 109 aropvbedpunv; 1 328 6é avy; I 349 ur’ 
avT@; I 446 nBaovta; I 514 dpévas (Kust.); 1 582 ovdon 
umepBeBads; I 700 avixas; (I 703 the vulgate orndecow 
dvaryou for atiOeaot xerevot of L); A 539 Soupi (Ar.); (M 433 
marg. yp. Kal yepyntis adHtis); II 365 evdurjs, marg. ex digs; 
P 397 mapoyor (supr. v); V 424 wapexxdrjiwas; V 464 rar- 
raiverat (Ar.); 2 550 éoto (Zen. cf. Pap. marg. reovo). 

This gleaning promises well for the future. 

(11) Grec 2767 (La R. H. T. p. 471, no. 89), 

A 1—119, 202—234, © 674—end are missing. 

Result : (1 4) 14; (1B) 4; (2) 27; total 45. 

This is a very good list, especially as it includes a large 
proportion of novelties. A 129 of (Did.); A 490 douvpi daewe 
(év G\Aw A); E 374 ever (twés, Sch. T); Z 290 Gs (Strabo, 
and Ambr.); Z 356 dpyjs (Zen.); H 74 ef xév tive (yp. et Kal 
twa, A); H 130 Bapeias (ev tais éEnracpévars ‘Aprotapyxov); 
H 3386 7 (Ar); H 452 ro for ro 7 (Ar.); I 155 ripjoovta 
(but ripynowor, ov suprascr., 297) (Ar.); I 372 ove (Eust.); 
I 514 ¢dpevas (Eust.); 1 703 opiver (supr. ») (Kust.); K 457 
bGeyyouevn (Aristotle); N 374 aivifou' (Did.); N 551 wapa- 
ataooyv (Zen. Aph.); & 163 dmmas (év add\A@ Straws, A); P 178 
érotpuryct wdyerOat (Eust.); V 300 ro? (ev adAw, A); Q 310 
éov (m. 1? erased) (€v add, A). 

This list of absolute novelties gives this Ms. a very high 
place, and makes collation necessary, It may be noted that it 
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5 144". In all the other cases the reading of 5 144 may have 
come from 1805. 

So far it would seem that 5 144 was only a copy of 1805. 
But in T all changes. In T 385, 1805 has fAys, S 144 dys, 
and from this point onwards the two Mss. continually differ, and 
at an increasing rate. In ® they agree in 16 places and differ 
in 9; in X they agree in 2 and differ in 7; in V they agree in 
14 and differ in 15; in 2 they agree in 3 and differ in 27, 

How then are we to account for the phenomena? We must 
first examine the character of the texts. 

The last 12 books of 5 144 shew a very marked affinity to 
the L type, containing some 43 readings hitherto peculiar to 
this class; whereas the first 12 books contain only 2, The last 
5 books of 1805 contain 14 such, of which 15 are common to 
both, $144 having 27 altogether. The L class has 91 pecu- 
liarities altogether (Journ. Phil. xviii. p. 201), of which 52 occur 
in the last 12 books. 

It is clear therefore that for the last 12 books S 144 belongs 
to the L family; and that 1805 belongs to 1t from N to T, and 
is much influenced by it from T to 1. 

The explanation of this complicated series of facts would 
seem to be something as follows. 8144 and 1805 as far as T 
are derived, but not immediately copied, from an archetype of 
the L family which had lost the first 12 books and had 
them supplied from other sources. As L itself appeared 
to be copied from a ms. which had lost the first 6 books, 
we are led to conjecture that the archetype of both was 
the same, but that the loss had extended in the interval 
between the two copyings. Gregoropulos when writing 1805 
probably had this archetype before him all the time, but 
when he got to T he must, for some unknown reason, have 
gone on to make a contaminated text from this and some other 
Ms., not yet known. The full solution of the problem may 
possibly be within our reach. If he worked at Venice, it is 
quite possible that both his originals may still be there. If 


1 1t will of course be understood complete comparison of the texts will 
that this and the following remarks doubtless shew other differences. 
refer only to the selected passages. A 
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N 198 aiya supr. e, T 269 €\aoce supr. Pra. The MS. is of no 
practical importance. 


The general result of this enquiry has been to convince me 
even more than before of the uniqueness of the L family. It 
may be mentioned by the way that it seems absurd to continue 
to speak of this as the “Leipzig group”; it might better be 
called the“ Paris” group. For Leipzig contains only a fragment 
—less than one-third of a single member of it; whereas Paris 
has what is probably the best representative of the group in 
2766, and two near relations in 1805 and S 144. 

The more mss. I have examined, the less hopeful I have 
grown of the possibility of dividing them up into well-marked 
genealogies, Readings which, while we are dealing with only a 
few Mss., seem to be peculiarities, begin, as soon as we extend our 
range, to reappear in distant regions in a sporadic manner 
which defies all attempts to trace any lineal descent. This is 
due no doubt to the habit of writing variants in the margin. 
A student will perhaps have compared his own Ms. with another, 
and jotted down variants on a few books. Then.comes another 
student or another Ms. for collation, and fresh variants appear 
in the margins. The book thus annotated is copied by ascribe 
of doubtful erudition, who follows either accident or his taste in 
introducing the variants into his text. It is easy to see how 
soon any individuality is lost under this process, which went on 
for some hundreds of years. The only wonderful thing is that 
any family should have preserved such an individual character 
as the Paris group still maintains. This alone still retains a 
large number of peculiarities, even when all these fresh Mss. 
have been brought under review. Readings of C and D almost 
without exception are found in various other Mss. shewing no 
particular family resemblance; but peculiarities of L, though 
diminished in number, now surpass those of any other group in 
far greater proportion than I was able to present in the previous 

WALTER LEAF. 
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SEE Hall’s Sat. 111. This satire was translated by Stepney. 
The degeneracy of sons of great men is a very frequent theme 
with the ancients. See Ast’s lexicon to Plato, s.v. didaxros. 
Cic. Tusc. 1 § 81 82. The sons of Themistocles, Aristides, 
Pericles, Thucydides (Plat. Meno 93 94, and the whole of the 
Platonic tract on virtue 376—9), those of Cicero (Hier. ep. 54 
§ 4), Germanicus, M. Aurelius, Severus, are the typical examples 
of degeneracy (Spartian. Severus 20 21. AV. Caes. 3 §5). I 
know no early authority for herowm filti noxae, npdev raises 
A@BBat, avdpav npwowv Téxva mhpata, and other like proverbs 
admirably illustrated by Erasmus. Aristides 11 214 Dind. says 
of Cimon, he gives no room for the reproach, os dpa tov 
Kadav Kal ayabav dvipav Borrep ciappévov ein tovs viels 
gavrous atrofaivev, words ascribed to Demosthenes by the 
scholiast (111 530 Dind.). cf. Plut. Arat. 1 § 1. VM. mr 5 
‘qui a parentibus claris degeneraverunt. Ios. ant. VI 3 § 2 (sons 
of Samuel). Stob. flor. LRXXVII ‘drt ox del Tois edyevéos Kai 
ypnatois THY TaTépwv eoixe Ta Téxva. Greg. Naz. carm. sect. 2 
(moralia) n. 26 ets evyevn S¥VoTpoTrov (11 540—2). 

1 STEMMATA Sen. ep. 44 § 1 st quid est aliud in philosophi 
boni, hoc est, quod stemma non inspicit. Capitol. Albin. 12 § 8. 

2 CENSERI LAUDE Sen. contr. 34 § 13 misericordia semper 
censi sumus. lustin 1x 2§9. Rossbach rom. Ehe 367. 

3 4 STANTIS IN CURRIBUS AEMILIANOS ET CURIOS Prud. c. 
Symm. 11 556—8 frustra igitur currus summo miramur in 
arcu | quadruugos stantesque duces in curribus alts | Fabri- 
cios, Curios. Tustin xxiv 7 §10 Brennus assures his troops 
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that the statuae cum quadrigis, quarum ingens coyia procul 
visebatur, were of solid gold. 

4 pimipios Luc. Demonax 53 avépravta idwy thy xeipa 
QTroKEKOMLEvov. 

9 SI CORAM LEPIDIS MALE VIVITUR Lact. v 9 §8 quin 
potius auferantur, quibus coram male vivere pudet. cf. 
§ 6 an erubescunt coram wustis et bonis esse nequam? cf. Tae. 
an. 11 22 at Romae Lepida, cur super Aemiliorum decus 
L. Sulla et Cn. Pompeius proavi erant, defertur simulavisse 
partum ex P. Quirinio divite atque orbo. adiciebantur adul- 
teria, venena quaesitumque per Chaldaeos in domum Caesaris. 
23 Lepida, ludorum diebus...theatrum cum claris feminis in- 
gressa, lamentatione flebili maiores suos ciens ipsumque Pompei- 
um, cuius ea monimenta et adstantes imagines visebantur, tantum 
misericordiae permovit cet. One M. Aemilius Lepidus was 
deemed by Augustus worthy of supreme power (Tac. an, I 13), 
and retained the favour of Tiberius (ied. ef. 111 50 51. Iv 20). 

EFFIGIES QUO on the construction Haase (lat. Sprach- 
wissenschaft 11 105) cites Kempf on VM. 1x 13 E 2. Jaeger on 
paneg. Vill 10 §3. Arntzen on Dionys. Cato dist. Iv 16 2. 
Add Varro sat. Men. 588 Biicheler. Aen. Iv 98. Sen. ep. 7 § 4 
n. q. U1 18§2. paneg. 1x 10. Quintil. decl. 12 §3 pr. quo nune 
tantum frumenti? quoclassem commeatu gravem ? 

10 LUDITUR ALEA on the constr. see Ovid and Suet, in 
Krebs-Schmalz Antibarbarus s.v. Judo; and the Anhang (Frankf. 
a. M. 1862) of F, X. Allgayer p. 74. 

ALEA PERNOX Capitolin. Ver. 5 §7 post convivium lusum 
est tesseris usque ad lucem. 

11 12 SI DORMIRE INCIPIS ORTU LUCIFERI, QUO SIGNA DUCES 
ET CASTRA MOVEBANT, Prudent. psychom. 316—8 (of Luxuria) 
ac tune pervigilem ructabat marcida cenam: | sub lucem 
quia forte iacens ad fercula raucos | audierat lituos, Ov. P.1 5 45 
46 nec iuvat in lucem nimio marcescere vino, | nec tenet incertas 
alea blanda manus. In a treatise ‘of pleasure’ ascribed to 
Chamaeleon of Pontus (Athen. 273°) Smindyrides the Sybarite 
ovK Edy TOV HALoY éTaYV elxoow oT dvatédXovTa OUTE Suomevon 
éwpakevat. Kal TovT’ Hv auTe péya xal Oavpactoy mpos 
evdamoviay. In a feast given by Gaius (Caligula) a.p, 39 
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§ 22 vigilas tu de nocte, ut tuis consultoribus respondeas, ille ut 
e0, quo intendit, mature cum ewercitu perveniat; te gallorum, 
illum bucinarwm cantus exsuscitat. 

13 ALLOBROGICIS Desjardins, Gaules 111 289. 

14 NATUS IN HERCULEO FABIUS LARE 131 n. Fabius is 
(Sil. vit 217) Tirynthius heros. Cf. lexx. s.v. Tirynthius. G. 
C. Lewis, Credibility ete. ch. 8 §5. Paulus Fest. p. 87. 
Antonius also (App. mr 16f.19f Plut. v. Ant. 4 36. 60) 
claimed descent from Hercules. 

15 MOLLIOR Gron. on Sen. ep. 82 (first note). 

16 TENERUM ATTRITUS CATINENSI PUMICE LUMBUM the 
only ex. in luv. of this accus. with participle (Kiaer 214), 
Menander (fr, ‘Opy7, Athen. 166") rapatiXodpar. Athen, 
565 od Set oty ottws (as Stoics) éoradpévouvs mepi apyipiov 
érronabas kai épwpévous trepiayea Oar Evpovpévous thy bajvny 
kal Tov dppov. Fronto p. 128 Naber equi incuria horridt, 
equites volsi: raro bracchium aut crus militum hir- 
sutum. Iulian Misopogon p; 346° dvédpas arewidapévous 
ouTt Tas yvd0ous povorv, ad\Aa Kal GTav TO THpa, AELoTEpoL 
TaV yuvaiKov 6Tws patvowTo Tois evTuyyavoucw. 

17 TRapuciIT Sen. ep. 108 § 14 voluptates nostras tra- 
ducere, laudare castwm corpus. VENENI Apul. met. xX 4—12, 

19 20 TOTA LICET VETERES EXORNENT UNDIQUE CERAE 
ATRIA, NOBILITAS SOLA EST ATQUE UNICA ViRTUS Stob. flor. 
LXxxvi. Epict. tv 1 § 57 wat por} pot wamrovs avo Kal mpo- 
mamtrous Bere kal @vny Enrer Kai mpacw. adr, av axovans 
Aeyortos éowhery Kai é€x mafovs, Kuipie* xnav SHdexa paBdor 
mpoaywor (cf. Inv. ver. 23 wirgas), \éye SovAov. DL. m1 89 
with Menage aAXo eidos dav avtos Tis 7 yevvddas THY YruynY 
Kal peyaXowruyos, Kal ToiTov evryevn paciy Kai TiS ye EvryevEias 
avrn Kpatiorn. Hier. ep. 148 § 21 sola apud Deum est 
nobilitas, clarum esse virtutibus. Phalar. ep. 144 éyo 6¢é 
play evyéveray dpetiy olda. Greg. Naz. or. 26 (28) 10f. (1 
479"), 

20 ATRIA Vitruv. vi 4 p. 142 10 R fauces minoribus atriis 
é tablini latitudine dempta tertia, maioribus dimidia constitu- 
antur. imagines item alte cum suis ornamentis sint constitutae. 
ef. ce. 8 p. 145 24—27 on the grandeur of the vestibula regalia 
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bratim coniugem lancinatum. Orph. Argon. 32 @pyvovs r 
Adyurrriav xai Oolpidos iepa yiTAa. Mart. Cap.§4f. Serv. 
Aen. tv 609 in Isidis sacris, ubi est imitatio inventi Osiridis, 
quem dilaniatum a Typhone eius fratrem uwor Isis per totum 

31 32 PRAECLARO NOMINE TANTUM INSIGNIS nomen, like 
évoma and Aoyos, opposed to reality (Staveren on Nep. Ages. 1 
§ 2). cf. Cic. legg. 1 § 45 opinio \ natura. 

32 NANUM CUIUSDAM ATLANTA VOCAMUS on the same prin- 
ciple a giant and giantess, who lived under Augustus, and whose 
corpses were preserved in the horti Sallustiani, were called 
Pusio and Secundilla (Plin. vit § 75 cited on ver. 33). Pedro 
La Gasca, the priest who defeated Pizarro, was called (Michel 
de L’hépital tells us) ‘parce qu'il estoit de petite stature,... 
Goliath par dérision.’ Auson. epigr. 122 (p. 428 n, 20 Peiper) 
is an adaptation of an epigram of Lucillius (anth, Pal. x1 104) 
(Tarevav LUpmunKt Mevéotpatos, & @s erépavri, | duapopos éEatrivys 
vrtios éFeTabn, | haxtiabels 8 as elye Td Kalptov: ‘3 POdve, 
gnoir, |‘ ovTws immrevav @reTo Kat Paébwv,’ Nicephor. hist. 
eecl. x11 37 f. copies Philostorgius. Chrys. hom. 3 in 1 Tim. 
e, 1 § 3 (x1 565) we shall never neglect a starving friend; but 
when Christ daily entreats us, not for some great thing, but for 
bare bread, we do not even admit Him; «ai taira épevydpevor 
dut@dias Kal Siacre@pevot Kat yaotpiLopevor Kal Tov yOectvor 
oivov aTromveovTes Kal Tpupavtes, Kal of poev mropvais didovrTes, 
oi 5€ mapacirois, oi Sé Kodakiv, of 5é tépaci Kal pwpois Kat 
VaVVOLS’ Kai yap Ta THs PicEwS GuapTipaTa TadTa pépovaw 
eis Tepyriv. hom. 17 on 1 Tim. c, 6 § 2 (x1 649°) was yap ovd« 
avontos émOvpia, brav pwpors éywory, btav vavvous, ov pirav- 
Opwmias évexev, adda Tépirews; So in Passages from the 
French and Italian note-books of Nathaniel Hawthorne (Strahan, 
London 1871, tm 11) we read under date 9 June 1858: “his 
< R. Browning’s > little boy Robert, whom they call ‘ Pennini’ 
for fondness. The latter cognomen is a diminutive of Apennino, 
which was bestowed upon him at his first advent into the 
world, because he was so very small, there being a statue in 
Florence of colossal size called Apennino.” 

On the word nanus Gellius has a whole chapter (x1x 15). 
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38 CRETICUS in imperial times these honorary cognomina 
came again into vogue (Borghesi oeuvres 1 251). 

40 TUMES ALTO DRUSORUM SANGUINE Hor, ep. I 1 36 
Obbar laudis amore tumes? Stat. I 2 263 pulchra tumeat 
Sebetos alumna. Sil. xv 291—2 hie gente egregius, veterisque ab 
origine regni | Aeacidum sceptris proavoque tumebat Achille. 

42 QUAE SANGUINE FULGET IULI, on the claim of the 
luli to descent from Iulus see Schwegler rom. Gesch. 1 
306—7, 335—9, 537. G. C. Lewis Credibility ch. 9 § 11 n. 178. 

47 IMA PLEBE QUIRITEM FACUNDUM INVENIES Petr. 46 a 
tradesman’s son learnt Greek as well as Latin; emi ergo nune 
puero aliquot libra rubricata, quia volo illum ad domusionem 
aliquid de iwre gustare. habet haec res panem...ideo illi cotidie 
clamo: ‘Primigeni, crede mihi, quicquid discis, tibi discts. 
vides Phileronem causidicum: st non didicisset, hodie famem a 
labris non abigeret. modo, modo collo suo circumferebat onera 
venalia...litterae thesawrum est et artificcum nwmquam moritur. 
Formerly nobles only were lawyers Cic. de or. 1 § 235 clarissimt 
cives et studio etiam hodie praesunt. Pomponius in dig. 1 2 2 
§ 43 Servius Sulpicius, the great jurist, was shamed into the 
study of law by Quintus Mucius, who said: twrpe esse patricio 
et nobili et causas oranti ius, in quo versaretur, ignorare. But 
times had changed. Tac. x1 7 cogitaret plebem, quae toga 
enitesceret; sublats studiorwm pretits etiam studia peritura, 

IMA PLEBE QUIRITEM Ov, am. 17 9 minimum de plebe 
Quiritem. 

49 NOBILIS INDOCTI Madvig on Cic., fin. 11 § 54 non de 
improbo, sed de callido improbo quaerimus, Seyftert-Miiller 
on Cic, Lael. § 54 p. 366 (Leipz. 1876). 

50 IURIS NODOS ET LEGUM AENIGMATA Hor. s.11 9 iuris 
legumque peritus. Coripp. paneg. in laud. Anastas. 27 prin- 
cupis auspicio leges et iura gubernans. Cassiod. var. vit 13 f. 
vox legum diceris, dum nos iura condimus. 

URIS NODOsS Bentley on Hor. a, p. 424. 

51 52 HIC PETIT EUPHRATEN IUVENIS DOMITIQUE BATAVI 
CUSTODES AQUILAS Ov. tr. 1 225—9 nunc tubi Pannonia est, 
nune Illyris ora domanda: | Rhaetia nunc praebent Thraciaque 
arma metum: | nunc petit Armenius pacem: nunc porrigit 
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oTpeyais ) Tov yakxev. Hor. ep. 1 2 83 statua taciturnius 
exit, Anaxandrides in the Twins and the Cyrenaeans applied 
the term Bpéras to an dvaicOnros (Bekker anecd. 85 19, 223). 
When asked by a father what good his son would derive from 
education, Aristippus (DL. m § 72) replied: ‘If no other, & 
yoov Te Oedtpw ov Kabedciras AXLPos eri NMA, Epictet. 
Ul 2 § 4 ov yap Set pe clvas arab os aviptdvra. 12 § 10 
dvOpwre, daxnooy, ei yopyos ei, AowWopovpevos avéyecOas, att- 
pacbeis py ayOecOqvar. if’ ottw mpoB8nce, iva, Kav TAHEN 
Gé TiS, eimrns avTds Mpds avTov, dtt Adfov avdptavra Tepiel- 
Andevar. Luc. imag. 1 ayavi ce cai Trav avdptdvT@v akivy- 
ToTepov amopavei. Eunap. vit. p. 471 54 Didot of d€ trav 
Gevorépwr Tt mpoBarXovtes, Gvdpiayts cuvetvyyavoyv, p. 477 
10 o d€ XpuvcdvOios axivntotepos éemrémever avdpidvTos. 
Sotion in Westermann paradoxographi p. 187 n. 25 (inscription 
on a fountain, which made those who drank of it ava:a@yjravs 
Taig yuyais) ad\Aa vow métpos Oo Tiabe <TH THYyRS> Tov. 
Palladas in anth, Pal. x1 317 cwov dvavdov opav tov Técovor, 
et AiMos éorl, | ArnjrAce, pavTeim, Tis Tivos éotl AiMos; Clem. 
Al. protr. 1 § 4 (p. 4 P) Ad@ou de wal Evra ot adpoves* mpos 
6€ wal AXiP@rv advarcOntorepos soa sepcholgly avoia BeBart- 
Tiapévos. cf. ibid. 4 S 62 (p. 54 P) GAX’ bpeis péev Grrws Tore 6 
avépias ort piduora @patoTaTos TexTaivntat, TporkapTepeire, 
_ 6rre@s $é a’tol uw Gpotot 80 avatcOnciav rots aviptdoty 
amoTteheo Ore, ob povrifere; Chrys. hom. 5 in Col. 1 § 1 
(XI 358") To yap GPpdws avOpaous NiPwy avarcOyntotépovs 
eis ayyehwy ayayeiy aFiopa amdads bia Widkady poudtov Kal 
Twiatews movns xwpis épywdias macys, dvtws SoEa Kal rovTOS 
pvaoTnpion. Sidon. ep. V 7 § 4 in conlocutionibus statuae,...ad 
saxei, ad iudicandum lignei. ef. lexx. s. vv. 
rupex. stipes. truncus. Simeon in Nicephor. hist. eccl. x1 26, 
Wetstein on Matt, 3 9. A. Otto, die Sprichworter....der Romer 
(Leipz. 1890) 185—6 (lapis). 310 (sacum). 331 (statua). 332 
(stypes). Fr. Jacobs, verm. Schr. v 219—220. 

56 TEUCRORUM PROLES 131 n. Galba (Suet. 2) traced his 
descent from Iuppiter and Pasiphae. Nep. Datames 2 § 2 
Thuys, a Paphlagonian chieftain sprung from the Pylaemenes, 
slain by Patroclus in the Trojan war. A descendant of the 
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equorum. Sil. xvi 329—330 nobile nomen | antiqui stabult. 
Basil hom. in divites c. 2 (11 53°) rot traprdnOeis, Kai obtot 
YyeveaNoyoupevot azo evyeveias Tratépwv, watrep oi dvOpwrrot. 

62 CORYPHAE! POSTERITAS Ambr. hexaém. vi 4 § 29 novit 
vulpecula quomodo posteritatem foveat suam. Hemst. on 
Luce. Nigrin. 29 ta tay tev ovoparta. 

64 NIL IBI MAIORUM RESPECTUS Sen, ben. vil 21 § 1 omisso 
pudoris rectique respectu. ep. 76§ 18 n. omnes actiones totius 
vitae honest ac turpis respectu temperantur, cf. de ira 1 9§ 1, 
ben. Iv 32 § 2. vi 13 § 1 (sine respectu sui, a common 
phrase). Sen. contr. 2 §9. Plin. m § 143 a eo respectu. 
Tae. d. 16, 

67 DIGNIQUE MOLAM VERSARE proverbially the last stage in 
a horse’s decline Aesop. 174 (= 193 Coraés) itraos yépwyv. 174° 
(193) trros xal pudwpés. Babrius 29. Phaedr. append. 19 
(‘equus quadrigalis in pistrinum venumdatus’) 1—7 equum 
e quadriga multis palmis nobilem | abegit quidam et in 
pistrinum vendidit. | productus ad bibendum cum foret a molis,| 
in circum aequales ire conspexit suos, | ut grata ludis redderent 
certamina. | lacrimis obortis: ‘ite felices, ait, | ‘celebrate sine 
me cursu sollemnem diem. The fable is also included in the 
mpoyuuvacpata of Nicolaus 1 3 (Walz rhet. Gr, 1 266). ef, 
anthol. Pal. rx 19—21. Plaut. asin. 708—9. The proverb 
immov yijpas (append. prov. 11 29 Leutsch. Macar. Iv 80 
Schneidewin) denotes a melancholy end generally. For the 
use of asses in mills see dig. xxxu 7 12 § 10 asinum machi- 
narium. Ambr: expos. evang. Luc. vill § 63 (after citing § 62 
Matt. 18 6 eapedit et ut suspendatur mola asinaria wm collo 
eius) non otiose simul positam putamus molam asinariam, 
collum hominis...cwm asin typum populus gentilis acceperit, 
nonne tibi videtur tamquam molam asinariam volvere, quamdiu 
in imperitiae suae errore versatur, naturae quidem vinculis alla- 
gatus, ut verbum emolat, Dewm quaerat, sed opertae mentis 
caecitate suffusus ?...e¢ ideo sine ulla cursus alacritate, vestigus 
in se saepe redeuntibus, invitus usut laborat alieno. tamen qui 
molam volvit, consummandi aliquando finem operis habet et 
exuendae spem gerit caecitatis....asinus ergo ad molam, caecus 
ad lajndem, Sozomen. vil 6 § 3 Gerontius vuerwp épn Tticiv 



















merita (ef 56 a grins 6 0) a 

ae nol alla | or 
penitus considera : ‘ipsum 1 u = 
aliena autem voco, quae vee 3 
tuna largita est, quorum naikil la 
nullam generositatem, n 
natales...haec enim couch be 
similiter aliena numeres licebit. 
laudas. Minue. 37 §10 nobilit: 
tuos laudas. Hier, ep. 60 Lay5e 
id est de alienis bonis. Plut. re 
Secundus) n. 4 p. 183° érret Se 1 
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dé yu) wavy Sox@v ayabos elvat otpatuotns, nEiov Tas tov 
matpos NaBeiy amropopds, “add eye,” elaev, “@ perpdxuoy, 
avdpayabias, od matpayablas, pecbods nai Swpeds didmp.” 
Nearly the same words in the tract ‘de vitioso pudore’ 14f. 
p- 534°, ef. the retort of Themistocles to the Seriphian. Hero- 
dian V 1 § 5 birth and wealth and the like paxapiferas pév, 
ovK érawweirar 5é, ws wap’ dddov SobévTa, 

DAMUS AC DEDIMUS Liv, xxxvit 45 § 12 gessimus geri- 
musque. cf. Sen. const. sap. 7 § 1 exhibuimus et exhibebimus, 
Hor. ep. I 1 1 prima dicte mihi, summa dicende camena. In 
the synthetic languages of antiquity such expressions are far 
neater than any version in an analytical language, 

72 INFLATUM see Obbar on Hor. ep. I 1 36. Miithlmann 
unflo col, 844—5. 

73 RARUS...IN Plin. ep. vill 23 § 2 rarum hoc in adules- 
centibus nostris. 

SENSUS COMMUNIS Sen. ep. 95 § 62. Gataker on Anton. 
1 16. 

75 76 sic UT NIHIL IPSE FUTURAE LAUDIS AGAS Stat. 
s. V 1 51—3 laudentur proavis' seu falsae munere formae, | quae 
morum caruere bonis falsoque potentes | laudis egent verae. 

78 STRATUS HUMI PALMES VIDUAS DESIDERAT ULMOs cf. 
ind.ulmus. Cic. de or. m1 § 22 sed si hoc quoque videtur esse 
altius, quam ut id nos humi stratos suspicere possimus, Tac. 
XVI 31 strata humi. Elms and vines Ov. met. x1v 661—6. 
her. 5. 47, tr. 11143. v 3 35 36. Pont. m1 8 13, Obbar on 
Hor. ep. 1 7 84 and 16 3. Plin. xvii § 266 ulmum...vite 
dotatam habes. Sen. ep. 86 § 20. Annianus c 3 1 2 (in 
L. Miiller’s Namatianus p. 42) quando flagello iugas, ita iuga,| 
vitis et ulmus uti simul eant. Ambr. hexaém. tv §1 pr. Not 
only its timber, and foliage prized as fodder, but above all its 
‘friendship for vines,’ gave value to the elm (Plin. xvi § 72) 
materie vitiumque amicitia accypitur ulmus, Columella (Vv 6) 
speaks of the culture of the elm (§5 ulmus, quod et vitem commo- 
dissime patitur, et iucundissimum pabulum bubus affert...a pleris- 

81 PHALARIS Ov, tr.v 153—54. Pont. 1 9 44 (Perillus), 
ui 6 42 (the bull). Sen. exc. contr. v 8 p. 281 K Siciliae fuisse 
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ira 111 23 § 6 nemo quasi fulguritum refugit. cons. Polyb. 
13 § 4 fulmina. 

93 caPITo Schiller’s Nero 107. 

RUERINT Plin, ep. m1 9 § 34 cum Castam accusarem, nihil 
magis pressi quam quod accusator evus praevaricationis crime 
corruisset. 

94 PIRATAE CILICUM Toote Tcaromen. 16 f. 0 Kitsé é\p- 
oOTEVE. 

96 PRAECONEM, CHAERIPPE, TUIS CIRCUMSPICE PANNIS Cic. 
Att. x1v 21 § 4 talaria circumspiciamnus. cf. Sen. ep. 63. 
§ 11. Plin. ep. nt 3 § 3 n. iam circumspiciendus rhetor 
Latinus. Stat. s. v 2 162-3 cuneosque per omnes | te meus 
absentem circumspectabit Achilles. Theb. x 362-3 comitem 
cireumspicit olim | mens humilis luctu. Hier. reg. 8. Pach- 
omii 53 (it 64° ed. Ven. 1767) videbuntque virwm cuius fides 
et disciplina probata sit. 

97 FUROR EST...PERDERE I 92 n. (pp. 132. 340), XIV 136 n. 
Plin. 1 § 3 furor est mensuram eius <mundi> quosdam agi- 
tasse atque prodere ausos, § 4 furor est, profecto furor, 
egredi ex eo, cf. XXXVII § 29 alius et in his furor, centum 
quinguaginta milibus trullam unam non ante multos annos 
mercata matre familias nec divite. 

100 PLENA DOMUS TUNC omNIS Cic. Verr. 1 § 35 plena 
domus argenti caelati optimi multaeque stragulae vestis. On 
Caligula’s depredations see Suet. 22. 57. DCass. trx 28 § 3 
4. uX 6 § 8 Paus. 1x 27 § 3. Ios. ant. xix 1§1. On 
Nero's ver. 111 n. Hertzberg Gesch. Griechenlands unter den 
Roémern 1 97-99. Tac. xvi 23 Barea Soranus, who had been 
proconsul of Asia, offended Nero because wim...civitatis Per- 
gamenae, prohibentis Acratum Caesaris libertum statuas et 
picturas evehere, inultam omiserat. id. Agr. 6 f. DChrys. or. 
31 p. 355 M= 641 R. Suet. 32f. DCass, txm1 11. Schiller 
Nero 247-251 reduces the amount of plunder, systematically 
discussing the statements of Pausanias. Schiller’s reference 
(p. 248 n. 1) to Philostr. v. Apoll. v 2 is wrong; read V 7 § 3 
where he says that Nero by his songs mayured Greece more 
than Xerxes by: his conflagration ; cf. § 4 ob« éEeatt errovdaior 
ovber 7) TKEvOS 7 avdpaTroboy avTois TeTacAaL. 
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mali. h. 1 80 f. Mucianus won Syria and the armies there 
for Vespasian by giving out, statuisse Vitelliwm, ut Germanicas 
leqiones in Syriam ad militiam opulentam quietamque trans- 
ferret, contra Syriacis legionibus Germanica hiberna caelo ac 
laboribus dura mutarentur. Similarly Suet. Vesp. 6. Tustin 
XXxvIlI 4 § 7 in Asia, quae dicitur inbellis, paneg, 1x 24 
an easy matter vincere timidos et inbelles quales amoena Grae- 
ciae et deliciae orientis educunt... Romanum vero militem .. . 
aut trueem Francum ferina sola carne distentum, qui vitam pro 
victus sur vilitate contemnat, quantae molis sit swperare vel 
capere? cf. G. C. Lewis on the methods of observation in 
politics 1 93, Hertzberg m 287, 522. 

UNCTAMQUE CORINTHON Hertzberg 11 83. 

114 115 RESINATA IUVENTUS cet. Prop, Iv 8 23 serica nam 
taceo vulsi carpenta nepotis. Sen. n.q. 117 § 2 nature, when 
it produced surfaces capable of reflecting images, never in- 
tended ut ad speculum barbam faciemque velleremus. vu 31 
§ 2 nondum satis robur omne proiecimus: adhuc quicquid est 
bont moris exstinguimus levitate et politura comporwm. Plin, 
xx § 20 silvestre rapum...hoc ad levigandam cutem in facie 
totoque connor’ utuntur. Luc. Demonax 50 a proconsul, one 
TOY TITTOVMEV@Y Ta oKEXN Kal TO GHpa Grov, reproached 
by a cynic eis xwvadiay, was on the point of condemning his 
censor to a bastinado or exile. On the request of Demonax, 
the proconsul let him off, but asked: ‘If he repeats the offence 
what punishment will he deserve?’ cal 0 Anudvak “ Spa7a- 
xic@ivat avroyv Tore xéXevoov.” Epictet. ur 1 8 26—35, 
4245, is severe on the unmanly fashion. Suet. Aug. 68. 
Otho 12. Dom. 22 develleret. Mart. 1x 28 1—7 (e.g. 4 nec vivat 
ullus in tuo pilus crure). Philostr. Apoll. tv 27 § 1. Fronto 
to Verus (p. 128 Naber) of the army at Antioch: equi incuria 
horridi, equites volsi: raro bracchium aut crus militum hir- 
sutum. Among the effects of Commodus, put up for sale by 
his successor (Capitol. Pert. 8 § 5), were vasa Samnitica cal- 
factandae resinae ac pici devellendis hominibus ac 
levyiginandis. Lamprid. Heliog. 3157. On the composition 
and use of depilatories see Adams on Paul, Aegin. mm 52 (vol. 
I p. 588—9), and esp. Daremberg Oribase 11 884—5. Galen 
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118 QUI SATURANT URBEM CIRCO SCENAEQUE VACANTEM 
Suet. Cal. 29 equestrem ordinem ut scenae harenaeque de- 
votum assidue proscidit. Tac. d. 29 histrionalis favor et 
gladiatorum equorumaue studia. Amm. XXVIII 4 § 28 nune ad 
otiosam plebem veniamus et desidem....§ 29 hi omnes, quod vivunt, 
vino et tesseris inpendunt et lustris et voluptatibus et spectaculis: 
eisque templum et habitaculum et contio et cupitorwm spes omnis 
Circus est maximus. cet. (cf. 157 n.). Prudent. c. Symm. 1 
948 quis venit esuriens magni ad spectacula Circi? 

121 122 cURANDUM IN PRIMIS, NE MAGNA INIURIA FIAT 
FORTIBUS ET MISERIS Cic. fam. V 13 §4 nos erimus etiam in 
omnium rerum desperatione fortes. Aen. 11 354 una salus victis 
nullam sperare salutem. Ov. tr. 1 4 4 audaces cogimur esse 
metu. Vell. 11 5 §3 quem moriturum miserat militem victorem 
recepit : tantum effecit mixtus timori pudor spesque desperatione 
quaesita. Curt. v 4§31 wut opinor, ignaviam quoque necessitas 
acuit et saepe desperatio spei causa est. Sen. n. q. U 59 §5 
animus ex ipsa desperutione sumatur: ignavissuma animalia, 
quae natura ad fugam genut, uli exitus non patet, temptant 
pugnam corpore inbelli. nullus perniciosior hostis est quam 
quem audacem angustiae faciunt, longeque violentius semper ex 
necessitate quam ex virtute concurritur <so Madvig>, <maiora> 
aut certe paria conatur animus magnus ac perditus. Such 
passages suggested Milton’s ‘what resolution from despair.’ 
See in Schiller’s Nero 145, 147 seq. the extortions in Britain 
which led to the rising under Bouducca (Boadicea). 

124 sPOLIATIS ARMA SUPERSUNT Plin. ep. ur 9 §17 bona 
Classici quae habuisset ante provinciam placuit senatui a reliquis 
separart, illa filiae, haec spoliatis relingui. Tac. d. 41 quam 
provinciam tuemur nisi spoliatam vewatamque? Luc. Iv 579 
ugnoratque datos, ne quisquam serviat, enses. On the policy of 
disarming the conquered see Sagittarius on Iustin 1 7 §12. 

125 Quop Mopo pRoposuUI Sen. brev. vit. 10 §1 quod 
proposui. 

126 CREDITE ME VOBIS FOLIUM RECITARE SIBYLLAE Plaut. 
Pseud. 460 Lorenz quod scibo, Delphis tibi responsum 
ducito. Otto in Archiv f. lat. Lexikogr. 111 213 (where he 
confounds Apollo with Apollos; “ego plantavi, Apollo rigavit, 

Journal of Philology. vow. xx. 18 
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domum suam admisit, nihil a viro petit, nihil a se peti passa 
est...multum erat, si per sedecim annos illam provincia probasset: 
Se est, quod ignoravit, Tac, an. Iv 19 20 Silius and his wife 

sia: nec dubie repetundarum criminibus haerebant. XVI 32 
pr. loquentis adhuc verba excipit Soranus proclamatque non illam 
< his daughter > in provinciam secum profectam. 

129 130 CURVIS UNGUIBUS...RAPTURA in same place XIII 
169 170 raptus...curvis | unguibus @ saeva fertur grue. 
Aulularia (Querolus) p, 32 14 Peiper digitos ad praedam exacu- 
unt curvis timendos unguibus. Lucian Toxaris 14 4 66... 
maparaBSoica eis tas yelpas amAoikdv....veavioxoy ovK avijKev 
ex TOV OVUYa, 

130 CELAENO so Plut. Lucull. 7 § 5 calls the Roman usurers 
and publicant the harpies of Asia, ods torepoy péey Womrep 
‘Aprvias tiv tpodiy aprdfovtas avtav o Aovcovddos é€- 
nrAaCE. 

131 cf. 14n. 42 n. 56n. LICET A PICO NUMERES GENUS Suet. 
Vesp. 12 quin et conantes quosdam originem Flavii generis ad 
conditores Reatinos comitemque Herculis, cuius monimentum 
exstat Salaria via, referre irrisit ultro. 

134 sumiTo Ov. tr. Iv 3 72 estd. Grat. cyn. 56 reponitd. 
Calp. v 24 mittitd. Sen. Troad. 1022—3 removets. 

136 FRANGIS 247. virGAS Heitland on Cic. p. C, Rabir. § 12. 

138 1ncrpiT Sen. ben. 1 11 § 6f. maledictum enim incipit 
esse, non munus, in quo vitiwm. accipientis agnoscitur. 

139 CLARAMQUE FACEM PRAEFERRE PUDENDIS VM. Ill 3 E 
§ 7f. (al. m1 4§ 1) evenit ut...generosissimarum imaginum fetus 
in aliquod revoluti dedecus acceptam a maioribus lucem in 
tenebras convertant. cf. mr 5§1f Plin. pan. 83 §1 habet 
hoe primum magna fortuna, quod nihil tectum, nihil oceultum 
esse patitur : principum vero non modo domos sed cubicula ipsa 
intimosque secessus recludit omniaque arcana noscenda famae 
proponit atque explicat. For praeferre cf. Cic. r. p. 1§ 52 nec 
leges inponit populo, quibus ipse non pareat, sed suam vitam ut 
legem praefert suis civibus. 

140 conspectivs Ernesti on Suet. Claud. 4. 

140 141 cited by William of Tyre vir 1. 

142 quo MIAI TE SsoLiITtuM Ov, am, mt 8 47 48 quo tibi 

18—2 
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describes the individual freaks of a noble Automedon (1 59— 
62 n.), but genuine Roman sentiment would be outraged by a 
Four-in-Hand Club nearly as much as by noble steeplechasers 
or jockeys. Fashion however prevailed over the traditional 
gravitas morum, so that it could even be said of Domitius, 
Nero’s grandfather (Suet. 4), non minus aurigandi arte in 
adulescentia clarus quam deinde ornamentis triwnphalibus 
ex Germanico bello. Women ‘whips’ Prop. tv 8 21—23. Ov. 
am. 11 16 49 50. 

153 vIRGA U1 317 n. p. 392. Curt. vit 4 § 18 nobilis equus 
umbra quoque virgae regitur. Sil. m1 293 doctus virgae 
sonipes. 

154 HORDEA see my Latin Heptateuch p. 212. Food of the 
poor Wetstein and Kypke on John 6 9. Athen. 457* inter- 
preting an epigram of Simonides: absent members of his chorus 
fined a measure of barley for the ass which carried water for 
them (wapéyew 76 dvm yoivixa xpOdv...lavorniadny be 
<elvas> Tov dvov, wéya bé Setrvov tHv yolvixa Tav KptOav). 
Caes. b. c. 1 47 § 7 barley as famine rations, 58 S§ 3—5 for the 
horses. So Libanus, mounted on Argyrippus, threatens him 
with short commons, if he does not mend his pace (Plaut. asin. 
706) demam hercle iam tibi de hordeo, tolutim ni badizas. 
Veget. mulomed. Iv (111) praef. § 4 unde entm equis hordeum, 
unde cibum canibus, unde porcis pabulum dominorum sollertia 
ministraret, nm pararentur bowm labore frumenta? One kind of 
barley is called cantherinwm by Columella and Palladius. In 
Colum. v1 30 § 1 a horse in poor condition is plumped up by 
parched wheat and wine; when the cure is complete, beans and 
_purum hordewm (as opposed to a mixture of barley and bran) 

form the fodder, See Daremberg-Saglio aes hordeartum and 
cibaria (p. 1143). Epictet. m1 14 § 12 (cited on 57). 

157 EponaM H. Jordan de genii et Eponae picturis Pom- 
pelanis nuper detectis. Romae. 1872. 8vo. (repr. from Bull. 
inst, arch. di Roma 1872 p. 47 seq.). Una rarissima statua 
della dea Epona (ib. Lm, 1881, pp. 239—248, with plates), A 
Celtic word (cf. Eponina, Eporedia, Eporedorix). 0& as in Divdna. 
Bull. 1866 tav. K n. 38. Fea in Bianconi’s Cerchi tay. XVI. 
Jahrb. des Vereins v. Alterthumsfr. im Rheinl. 1842 189. 1843 
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Képdos opw@aa mpos THY Urnpeciav Tapecxevatero Kal Sierpo- 
yatev (cf. currit here)...1podepevns avTns Kid\uKa TO AlyuTrtio 
Kal Tov nptuLévoy olvoy xatayeouevns, she is called upon to 
discharge the office of a midwife. On her return, her customer’s 
wrath, who has had to wait for the hot water, passes into great 
excitement on hearing the landlady’s excuse; he is an astrologer: 
“Go, tell the mother that she has barely missed giving birth to 
a king, 6rt uuxpod Bacthéa téroxe.” 

HOSPITIS ADFECTU Plin. ep. 11110 § 3n. (Vv 19§1 nec tantum 
anmitae e. adfectum verum etiam patris amisst repraesentes. 
Rufin. comm. in symb. apost. 20 f. bene autem mercedem suam 
dit velut vmputantis et ecprobrantis adfectu. Ambr. hexaém, 
vi § 5 hospitalitatis adfectu (an interesting paragraph, when 
compared with the cena of Trimalchio). 

DOMINUM REGEMQUE SALUTAT Cic. off. 111 § 28 f. haec enim 
una virtus <iustitia> omnium est domina et regina virtutum. 
Tuse. 11 § 47 praesto est domina omnium et regina ratu. 
Verr. 111 § 71 dissimulute, si potestis, vos intellegere ipsum prae- 
torem...redemptorem decumarum atque adeo aratorum dominum 
ac regem fuisse. Ov. am. 117 11 12 e¢ mihi blanditias diait 
dominumgue vocavit, | et quae praeterea publica verba iuvant. 
Mart. XIV 76 1 pica loquax certa dominum te voce saluto, 
Wopkens on [ustin xxii 3 § 4 quique memores Italicae originis 
exercitum Cn. Pompei bello Mithridatico fratres salutavere. 
Soib,.110§9. x12§3 regem. Sil. xvi 279 regem appellant 
regemque salutant. Amm. xiv 6 § 6 (of Rome) per omnes 
tamen quotquot sunt partes terrarum, ut domina suscipitur et 
regina. See my n, in Latin Heptateuch p. 50 Gen. 996 domi- 
num...salutat. 

163 the rhetorical figure occupatio as 1 150. 

163 164 FECIMUS ET NOS HAEC IUVENES Cic. p. Cael. §§ 42 43 
e.g. detur aliquid aetati ; sit adwlescentia liberior. cf. Suet. Nero 
26 pr. eg. naturae ila vitia, non aetatis esse. The classical 
apologist for ‘wild oats’ is Micio (Ter. ad. 100—110, 681—S 
iam id peccatum primum magnum, magnum, at hwmanum tamen :| 
fecere alii saepe item boni). 

164 Esto example of concessio (cvyxwpnats) of which the 
type in Halm rhet. lat. 74 16 is Aen. x 67 68 esto: | Cassandrae 
impulsus furtis, 


i 
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ades et sonante typano quate fleaibile caput. DH. 19 § 4. 
Lobeck Aglaopham. 307—8. 

GALLI Beside Lucretius and Catullus, Varro fr. Eumen., 
Maecenas, Ov. f. 1v 179—372 gave descriptions of their worship, 
The fullest extant is in Apul. (cited). The Romans were for- 
bidden to take a part (DH. 1119§ 5. VM. v7 §6). cf. Mar- 
quardt Stv. mi* 367—374. Preller-Jordan rém. Myth. 1° 59— 
60, 387—9, 398. Daremberg-Saglio Cybele. Rapp in Roscher 
lex. Myth. Attis. Movers die Phonizier 1 679. Even in Au- 
gustine’s time (C.D. vir 26) they were seen in Carthage. De 
Vit lexicon (and onomast. p. 197 b). 

177 AEQUA IBI LIBERTAS Sen. n. q. IV 3 § 6 inter nullos 
magis quam inter philosophos debet esse aequa libertas. 

COMMUNIA POCULA cf. Plin. ep. 11 6 § 3 cited on v 9, 

180 NEMPE IN LUCANOS AUT TUSCA ERGASTULA MITTAS 
Trimalehio had given offence ta his master (Petr. 69): ideo me 
in vilicationem relegavit. Quintil. 1 8 § 7 ut nonnull 
fortasse rus mittendi. Ina true story (Tert. ad nat. 1 16 f) 
which might have been taken (as Tertullian remarks) from 
a mime or comedy, a kidnapped Roman boy is sold in Asia, 
and finally brought to the Roman market and bought by his 
own father. dehinc, ut suerat, adulescentem dominus in 
agrum et vincula legat. Basil hom. in martyrem [ulittam 
6 (11 39°) every one has cause for gratitude. Art thou a slave ? 
Yet there are others in a worse plight; give thanks because 
thou art not condemned in the mill, art not flogged. Art thou 
in fetters or in the stocks? Then be grateful for life. dig. vu 
1 15 § 1 slaves whose services are bequeathed to any one, must 
be employed according to their condition: nam si librarium 
rus mittat et qualum et calcem portare cogat, histrionem 
balneatorem faciat, vel de palaestra stercorandis latrinis prae- 
ponat, abuti videbitur proprietate. Becker-Goll Gallus 1 173— 
175, m1 51. 

ERGASTULA Marquardt PrL. 155. 180. Sagittarius on Tustin 
16§2. Flor.1119§ 3 (of Sicily) hic ad culturam agri frequentia 
ergastula catenatique cultores materiam bello praebuere. cf. 
on the risk of these armies of slaves 12 § 10 bella servilia unde 
nobis nisi ex abundantia familiarum? Sen. clem. t 24 §1 dicta 
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precer, oris ero. Sen. const. sap. 17 § 3 si hoc potwit ile 
duritia oris, gut assiduis convitiis depudere didicerat. } 

190 QUI SEDET ET sPECTAT Iuv., I think, nowhere rebukes a 
far more demoralising spectacle, than the exhibition in their 
true colours of degenerate nobles;—I mean the condemnation of 
Christian and other convicts to public torture for the diversion 
of a crowded theatre (Plut. de sera num. vind. 9 p. 554, a 
parallel to the mockery at the Passion): ovdév évior dtahépovae 
matoapimy, & tTovs Kaxovpyous ev Tois Oeatpas Oewpeva 
Todvakis ev yxitao Siaxypicos Kal yAapvdlors ddoupyois 
eatehavepevous Kal wuppiyifovtas, dyatac Kal téOniev, ws 
axapious* dypis ov KevTovpevot Kal paoTuyoUpevot Kal up 
avievtes ex THs avOiwwhs eéxeivns Kai moduTEAOIs eaOATOS 
opGaciv. Apul. met. Iv 13 commendation of the liberality of 
a noble who digno fortunae suae splendore publicas voluptates 
instruebat. Among the actors were nowit perdita securitate 
suis epulis bestiarum saginas instruentes. X 34. Friedlander 
SG. 1° 406—9. Suet. Cal, 29 five retiarit had yielded without 
a struggle to as many secutores; the order was given to slay 
them; one of the number taking up his trident slew all the 
conquerors: hanc ut crudelissimam caedem et deflevit edicto et 
e08, gui spectare sustinuissent, exsecratus est. 

192 aLAPAs Chrys. hom. 37 (38) in Matt. c. 6 (vit 422%) a 
youth personating a girl; dAAos bé tis yeynpaxds UrevavTias 
TouT@ tas Tpliyas Evp@ meptehwv Kai eCwopévos Tas mAeupdas, 
™po TOV TplLyev exTewov Ti aidd, Tpos TO pamriler Oat 
éTouos EoTHKE, TavTa Aéyery Kal ToLeiy TapecKevacpeévos. 
Greg, Naz. or. 43 (= 20; on Basil) c. 64 (1 820%) «ai rods émi 
THs oKnvns Oavudfo ws Hdeis Te Kai PiravOpwrovs, Ste Tois 
Sypwors yapivovrar Kal Kivodo. yéXwTa Tois emt KOoppys 
paviopacet Kal Wwodiypacs. 

194 NEC DUBITANT CELSI PRAETORIS VENDERE LUDIS 
Biicheler in Rhein, Mus. xxxv 395—6: “viri senatorii ordinis 
operam ad scaenam non tantum Caesari locant sed etiam 
equestri loco natis. celsus proprie eques dicitur: ut vetera 
praeteream, Statius s. 1 < 4 39 > patrumque equitumque luctum 
explicans ver. 41 non labente Numa timuit sic curia feliz, | 
Pompeio nec celsus eques, ibidem Ut 3 143 de Claudio 
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praeturae consulatusque honore equites Romanos matronasque ad 
agendum mimum produxit in scaenam. 16f. pantomimorum 
factiones cwm ipsis simul relegatae. cf. Tac. an, x 25 f. he 
was driven to this measure by the riots provoked by previous 
licence, Towards the end of his life Nero (Suet. 54) vowed that 
he would celebrate his anticipated victory by dancing the Turnus 
of Virgil. Pantomimes forbidden by Domitian, restored by 
Nerva, forbidden again by Trajan (Plin. pan. 46. cf. DCass. 
LXVil 13 § 1, a.v. 94). cf. Suet. Nero 12 pyrrichae. Mart. 10 
86 3 4 sed si Panniculum spectas et, casta, Latinum, | non sunt 
haec mimts improbwora—lege. 

199 HAEC ULTRA QUID ERIT NIS! LUDUS? cf. Tac. xIv 20 
(cited on 193) quid superesse nisi ut cet.? Sen. n. q. VII 32 § 3 
sub persona (theatrical mask) cum dvu trita frons est, transitur 
ad galeam (of the gladiator). ultra in anastrophe also xiv 212. 
XVI 26. «wntra vitl 240, Tuv. uses no other prep. after its case 
(Kiaer 58. on ultra in anastrophe see Archiv f. lat. Lexik. Iv 
257). 

LuDUs for early examples of freeborn gladiators see Cic. de 
or. 11 § 86. p. Sest. §9. Prop. 1v 8 25. Hor. ep. 1 18 36 
(Friedlander SG. n° 319, 370, where he cites inscriptions and 
tesserae gladiatoriae. 372). Iulius Caesar himself is mainly 
responsible for the fashion (Suet. 26): tirones neque in ludo 
neque per lanistas, sed in domibus per equites Romanos atque 
eliam per senatores, precibus enitens, quod epistulis eius ostendi- 
tur, ut disciplinam singulorum susciperent tpsique dictata exer- 
centibus darent. Suet. Cal. 32 mirmillonem e ludo, rudibus 
secum battuentem et sponte prostratum, confodit ferrea sica ac 
more victorum cum palma discucurrit. id. Nero 12 exhibuit 
autem ad ferrum quadringentos (?) senatores seacentosque equites 
Romanos, et quosdam fortunae atque existimationis integrae. 
Lamprid. Commodus 5 §§ 5 6. 

200 DepEcus Tac. xv 65 (cited on 198). ib. 32 f. spectacula 
gladiatorum idem annus habwit pari magnificentia ac priora; 
sed feminarum illustrium senatorumque plures per harenam 
foedati (cf. Tac. h. 11 62 cited on 199) sunt. 

207 208 sr porricat Ov. tr. 111 11 5 6 quis gradus ulterior, 
tua quo se porrigat ira | restat? Sen. vit. be. 8 §4 idem 
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prefer Athens to Argos, mother of the matricides Orestes and 
Alemaeon, and to Thebes, mother of the incestuous parricide 
Oedipus; Epaminondas (§ 3) admirari se dimit stultitiam rhetoris 
Attici, qui non animadverterit innocentes illos natos domi, scelere 
admisso, cum patria essent ewpulst, receptos esse ab Atheni- 
ensibus. Of nine references to Orestes in Halm’s rhet. Lat. all 
but the last bear on the question of justification. In the 
mpoyupvacuata of Nicolaus vi 12 (Walz rhet. Gr. 1 318—9) 
poetic justice is shewn to be satisfied by the acquittal of Orestes. 
The most famous appeal to the judgement of Pallas is in Cic. 
p. Mil. §8 an est quisquam qui hoc ignoret, cum de homine 
occiso quaeratur, aut negari solere omnino esse factum aut recte 
et wre fuctum esse defendi?....itaque hoe iudices non sine 
causa etiam fictis fabulis doctissimi homines memoriae prodi-~ 
derunt, eum, qui patris ulciscendi causa matrem necavisset, vari- 
atis hominum sententiis non solum divina, sed etiam sapien- 
tissimae deae sententia liberatum. Dinarch. c. Demosth. § 87 
the Eumenides themselves acquiesced in the sentence passed 
on Orestes. Philostr. Apoll. rv 38 §3 worse than beasts who 
will not prey on their parents, Nero gluts himself on such 
food. Orestes also and Alemaeon slew their mothers, but it 
was in order to avenge their fathers cet. The fierce pagan 
Namatianus (11 55—60) would release Nero from his pains to 
make room for a sinner of blacker dye, Stilicho. hic immor- 
‘talem, mortalem perculit ille ; | hic mundi matrem perculit, ille 
suum. 

216 217 ULTOR PATRIS Aristot. rhet. 111 2 § 14 Cope kai 
ev Tois émbérois Eote podv Tas emribécets troveicOar ard havdov 
i) aicxpod, olov 6 wntpopovTns, gots 8 ard Tod BeAtiovos, 
oloyv 6 TaTpos apvvTwp. 

220 scENA DCass. Lx1t 9 § 4 (A.D. 67) names Alemaeon 
and Orestes as parts played by Nero. 

221 TROICA NON scripsiT for climax cf. Dem, 371 20 
mavoupyos Kai Qeois éyOpos Kai ypauparevs. Diodorus (XIV 
109 § 5) some detected divine judgement in the shipwreck of a 
vessel having on board the poems of Dionysius. Nero had as 
a boy delivered a Greek speech setting forth with much learn- 
ing the claims of Troy and the Julian house, and obtained for 
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would have been executed for his free criticism of the cost of 
Nero’s gymnasium; éf’ ols Fuvjpatro atte jr) arobavelp 
avtixa 7 tov Népwva evpwvdtata éavtod xata tiv huépay 
exelvny ddecv. 7S § év xamnrel@m rerompév els TO yupra- 
ciov Sidlopa éywv yuuves, Oowep TOY KaTINOV Oi acEeNyéoTa- 
rot. dig, XLVIII 5 24 pr. among those adulterers whom the 
husband might legally kill, e.g. slaves, or the freedmen of the 
family, are reckoned qui leno fuerit, quive artem ludicram... 
fecerit, in scenam saltandi cantandive causa prodierit, 
tudiciove publico damnatus neque in integrum restitutus erit. 

226 apiuM Ios. c. Ap. I 30 (cited xIv 101 n. p. 308). Paus, 
vill 48 § 2. 

228 THYESTAE a Thyestean meal in Iustin 1 5 § 6. 

231 CATILINA his high birth proverbial Cornelius Severus 
in Sen. suas. 6 § 30 patricium nefas. 

232 233 ARMA NOCTURNA ET FLAMMAS PARATIS Cic. de 
divin, £ 21 ver. 64 65 et clades patriae flamma ferroque 
parata | vocibus Allobrogum patribus populoque patebat, Cail. 
1 § 6 muta iam istam mentem, mihi crede, obliviscere caedis 
atque incendiorum. § 8 quid? cum te Praeneste Kalendis 
upsis Novembribus occupaturum nocturno wmpetu esse confi- 
deres—cet. § 9 f. discripsisti urbis partes ad incendia...reperti 
sunt duo equites Romant, qui...sese illa ipsa nocte paulo ante 
lucem me in meo lectulo interfecturos...pollicerentur. de harusp. 
resp. § 18 f. the augurs ‘not obscurely’ foretold hane recentem 
urbis inflammandae delendique imperti coniurationem, Prud. 
c. Symm. I 526—532 nec tantum Arpinas consul til, Roma, 
medelae | contulit ewstincto iusta inter vincla Cethego, | quantum 
praecipuus nostro sub tempore princeps | prospemit tribuitque 
boni: multos Catilinas | ille domo pepulit, non saeva incendia 
tectis | aut sicas patribus, sed tartara nigra animabus | inter- 
noque hominum statui tormenta parantes. 

234 BRACATORUM SENONUMQUE see Desjardins, Gaules. 
on the destruction of Rome G. Thourot in the 11th Suppl. 
(1880) to Fleckeisen’s Jahrbiicher, 93—188. Th. Mommsen’s 
rom. Forschungen 11 (Berl. 1879) 221—381. Tac. xv 42 f. 
some noted that Nero’s fire broke out on the 18th of June, 
quo et Senones captam urbem inflammaverint, cf. Suet, 
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240 TOGA XvI 45 n. Cic. Cato § 11 nec vero in armis 
praestantior quam in toga. Oy. r. a. 152 vade per urbanae 
splendida castra togae. Tert. de pallio v p, 952 Oehler plus 
togae laesere rem publicam quam loricae. 

242 243 UDO CAEDIBUS ASSIDUIS GLADIO Sen. brev, vit. 4 
§ 5 cum civibus primum, deinde cum collegis, novissime cum 
adjinibus coactus armis decernere mari terraque sanguinem 
Judit: per Macedoniam Siciliam Aegyptum Syriam Asiamque 
et omnes prope oras bello circwmactus Romana caede lassos 
exercitus ad externa bella convertit. 

243 PARENTEM Liv. v 49 § 7 Camillus in his triumph 
styled by the soldiers a second Romulus and parens patriae. 
So Fabius (Sil. vit 2 Drakenborch). Ov. Pont. tv 9 133—4 
auguror his igitur flecti tua numina; nec tu | inmerito nomen 
mite parentis habes. [Sen.] Octavia 477—8 sic alle patriae 

| primus Augustus parens | complewus astra est et colitur templis 
deus. 487—490 plebisque votis atque iudicio patrwm | tu pacis 
auctor, generis humani arbiter | electus orbem iam sacra specie 
regis | patriae parens. 

244 PATREM PATRIAE Ov. Pont. I 1 36 at patriae pater 
lace (Augustus). Petron. 60 Augusto patri patriae feliciter. 
ef, Spartian. Hadr. 6 § 4. Capitolin. Pert. 5 § 6. Spartian. 
Did. Tulian. 4 § 5. 

CICERONEM Octavian himself, Nov. 44 B,c., wrote daily to 
Cicero (Att. xv1 11 § 6), entreating him to save the common- 
wealth a second time, 

245 ARPINAS ALIUS = alter ‘a second.’ In the later Latin 
the meanings of alius and alter are confused, or interchanged. 
see my glossary to Beda and the ind. to my Latin Heptateuch. 
Benecke on Iustin xxx 4 § 15, where altert...alteri and alit... 
alii are used indiscriminately. Sen. brev. vit. 17 § 6 Marium 
ealiga dimisit, consulatus exercet. Hier. ep. 66 (26)§ 7 
quod ante per manus patricias tradebatur et sola nobilitas possi- 
debat, quo consul Marius, victor Numidiae et Teutonum 
atque Cimbrorum, ob ignobilitatem familiae putabatur 
indignus. 

247 FRANGEBAT VERTICE VITEM I uphold the usual inter- 
pretation of these words, not believing that vertice can denote, 

19—2 
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vertex is incapable of proof; if granted, it would require the 
prep. m. No. Marius appears first as a ploughman, then as a 
raw recruit, drilled into shape by the argumentum ad baculum 
(cf. v 154 155, where the monkey recruit fears the lash), On 
vites cf. Sil. vi 43 Ruperti. xu 465. Dosithei interpreta- 
mentorum |, tertius (ed. Bocking, Bonn, 1832, Hadriani sent. 
13 p. 18) kAfjpa AaBov éExarovtapyns av’T@v yévov. vite 
accepta centurio eorum esto. Macrob. Sat. 1 23 § 16 vitem 

249 250 SUMMA PERICULA RERUM EXCIPIT so excipere for- 
tunam, ictus, vim improborum (Miihlmann excipio col. 917). 

252 CADAVERA CORVI Macrob, Sat. vir 5 § 11 no brute as 
long-lived as man: nist recurras forte ad ea, quae de corvis 
atque cornicibus fabulosa dicuntur, quos tamen videmus omnibus 
inhiare cadaveribus. Obbar on Hor. ep. t 16 48, Otto, 
Sprichwérter, corvus n. 3. Prud. dipt. 11 12 why the raven 
did not return to Noah: corvus enim ingluvie per foeda 
cadavera captus | haeserat. 

253 Lauro Sil. 1x 546 Lnbycam feret in Capitolia laurum. 
xv 119120 Dr. laurumgque superbam im gremro Toms eacisis 
deponere Poenis. Plin. pan. 8 adlata erat ex Pannonia laurea: 
...hanc tmperator Nerva in gremio Iovis collocarat. 

254 DECIORUM ANIMAE Prop. Iv (v) 1 45 tune animi venere 
Deci Brutique secures. See the fragments of the Aeneadae 
(or Decius) of L. Attius (Ribbeck fr. trag.* 281—3) e.g. fr. 11 
(in Non. 98 11) patrio exemplo et me dicabo atque animam 
devoro hostibus. 

257 SUFFICIUNT DIS INFERNIS XII 100 n. 115—120 n. 
expiatory sacrifices of Theseus (Plut. 17 § 2), Marathus (ibid. 32 
§ 6), sons of Kronos (Eus. p. e. 1 10 §§ 33 34), Kratinos (Ath. 
602“), Codrus (Hor. c. 11 19 2), daughters of Erechtheus 
(Lobeck Aglaoph. 210—1), the Syracusans, penitent after 
Dion’s murder (Nepos Dion 10 § 2 sic subito misericordia odio 
successerat, ut eum suo sanguine, si possent, ab Acheronte cu- 
perent redimere), the daughters of Antipoenos (Paus, Ix 17 
§ 1), victims to avert a pestilence (Quintil. decl. 326. 384), 
Broukhus. on Tibull.15 10. Mayor on Cie. n. d. mr § 15. 

259 ANCILLA NATUS except when legal status is in question, 
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267 MATRONIS LUGENDUS Sen. ep. 63 § 13 annum feminis 
ad lugendum constituere maiores, non ut tam diu lugerent, sed 
ne diutius. 

268 LEGUM PRIMA SECURIS Prop. cited on ver. 254, Sen, 
in Lact. vil 15 § 14 malwisse legibus obtemperare quam regi- 
bus. Sil. xi 121 nunc meritum saeva Brutum immortale 
securi | nomen, 

272 ut ‘though.’ Hor. ep. 1128. Sen. ep. 94 § 36 non 
statim sequitur...: ut seguatur. Lewis and Short 1943 col. 
2f. 3 pr. 

UT LONGE REPETAS cf. XV 30n. quamquam omnia syrmata 
voluas. Sil. xv 90 nec longe repetam. alte and altiuws very 
frequent with repeto. 

273 INFAMI ASYLO Lue. VII 438 Romulus infami complevit 
moenia luco. Mithridates in Lustin xxxvitt 6 §7 hane illos 
omnibus regibus legem odiorum disaisse, scilicet quia ipsi tales 
reges habuerint, quorum etiam nominibus erubescant, aut 
pastores Aboriginum, aut haruspices Sabinorum, aut ewsules 
Corinthiorwm, aut servos vernasque Tuscorum, aut, quod honora- 
tissimum nomen fuit inter haec, Superbos. Plut. Romulus 7 §2 
cuviyyov 5é Kai mpoaedéyovto Todos pev aropous, ToAOVS 
dé SovAous. 9 §5 erecta THs TodEws THY Tp@THY Ldpvew Aap- 
Bavovons, iepov te hvEWmon Tois adicrapévois KaTacKEVacarTes, 
0 Bead agvraiov mpoanyopevor, édéyorvto Tavras oUTE SeamroTats 
dodAov ove Ora ypyoTais ovT dpyovaw avdpodovoy éxdidorTes. 
14 §3 few in that chance gathering could indicate their parents. 
comp. Thes. c. Rom. 4 §1 dodo: yap 69 Kai cupopBav raises 
dvouatopevot. 

275 pastor Varro rr. 11 1 §9 Romanum vero populum a 
pastoribus esse ortwm quis non dicit? quis Faustulum nescit 
pastorem /fwisse nutricium, qui Romulum et Remum educarit ? 
non ipsos quoque fuisse pastores obtinebit, quod Parilibus 
potissimum condidere urbem? cet. 

QUOD DICERE NOLO Catull. 67 45 46 praeterea addebat 
quendam, quem dicere nolo | nomine, ne tollat rubra supercilia. 

JOHN E. B. MAYOR, 
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Aesch. Theb, 1044 aX’ adroBovros taf] tovtéots 7H idia 
yvoun 6 Bovrec mparte. Sch. rec. 

Meineke’s avtoBovaAos wv, therefore, is objectionable only 
because it follows immediately on tpouéwy, asyndeton being 
out of place here. Heimsoeth’s atroBovaAia I believe to be 
right, though the substantive is not extant elsewhere. Cf. 

Aesch, Pers, 751 wer’ ovx evBovria. 

Aesch. Theb. 735 xparnOeis 8 é€x hitwv aBovrdia (so rightly 
recc.; a8ovriav M, final « and final » being very often confused : 
ditov = THs yuvatkos). 5 

Eur. fr. 1077 @rov7’ épavres perLovev aBovria. 


I mention this passage because I think I can emend the 
line in Babrius. The Aesopic versions of this fable (12 and 
12b Halm) have tais wév dias petpiavy tpodny...tais bé 
dOveiais and ras idias 8é adels...tas pev idias..., a8 is natural 
in prose. But it is not necessary in verse and Babrius does 
not write false quantities. Read, therefore, 

Tas 8 déws adijKe waxpa Acworrew (Lubenter). 

For the corruption (here made fatally easy by the sense) com- 
pare the following: 

Charito p. 141. 3 «ai todro éxelvois HSLov jv] ‘solito errore 
in apographo iéiov.’ D’Orville. 

Manetho v. 278 év idlect pwertooais] 7detacon D’Orville. 

Xen. Symp. vill. 13 avarynn idia] deia Valckenaer. 

Theophrast. de ventis 38 dio cai Didrokevos idiay avrov 
metroinke THY Tvonv| Hdetav Meineke. 

Plut. Mor, 943 d per’ Asridos idias éyouew]) Hdelas Cobet. 

Athen. iii. 93 b rovxinae Hdetar| idéar Coraes. 

» Xi. 521 ¢ (8sov] Hécov cod. A. 


Aesch. P, V. 707: 
ampoadoxntos 6 avtov aidvidsos popos 
Tov Civ atreatépycer. 

‘Gaisfordius ad Hephaest. p. 242. efaidvns reponendum 
censebat, quod in Arund. pro interpretatione, item ut in G. 
superscriptum est. Speciosa est Elmsleii coniectura, scripsisse 
Aeschylum advidios, ab dpvw, quae forma hodie apud solum 
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ing to the former use the absurd result would be “ Zeus will be 
unjustly arraigned.” Weil says = dévcos axovcerat, but analysis 
does not elicit that meaning. Rather “Zeus will be in the 
difficulty of having no just plea of defence.” The word has not 
yet become wholly one of legal diction: cf. Hdt. 1 190 Kipos 
amopinat éveiyero, and 1, 121 rH wayn évéyeo Oa.’ 

The word never does become wholly one of legal diction ; 
but these and other examples that might be quoted do not 
lessen the awkwardness of a construction with doyors, which 
should naturally be those spoken of Zeus, not by him. But 
even if we waive this objection, there is another supposition at 
least as hard to make, that Adyors here, without help or 
definition, means defence or apology, which in this sentence 
seems scarcely credible. A very probable change of one letter 
and the punctuation will make the sentence entirely normal 
and satisfactory : 

Kal TOT ov OtKalots 

Zevs eveEcras woryots... ; 
The corruption of wWoyos, Wréyeww into Adyos, Aéyeuv is so frequent 
that it is unnecessary to illustrate it here. 

Aesch, Ag. 543: 

XO. xijpvé “Ayaidv yaipe trav ard orparod. 
KH. yalpw reAvavar 8 ote avtep® Oeois. 

544 ovdxér’ in the quotation of this line in schol. M on 555, 
h has ov«ér’. 

The form te@vavar was long ago rejected by Hermann, 
whom see. After quoting a scholiast on Ar. Ran. 1012 ti 
mabeiv dyoes aktos elvac; Al. reOvavac’ pr) tobtoy épwéta] 
Bpayveatadncte: Se evtadda, and grammarians attesting the 
form te@vadvat, he remarks: ‘ Apertum est commenta haec esse 
recentiorum grammaticorum, qui quod re@vavar et éotavat ut 
vulgus male pronuntiarent, syllabam putabant longam esse.’ 
Rightly ; ef. 

Mimnermus 2. 10 adtixa 67 teOvavar BédXtiov 4H BioTos. 
‘reOvievat Bach, codd. 8%) reAvavat, Stephanus et O. Schneider 
reOvavat, at eiusmodi forma satis dubiae est auctoritatis, ef. 
Hermann ad Aeschyli Agam. 517. defendit tamen Ahrens Philol. 
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‘T will not urge against the gods that I died.’ The only con- 
jecture that approaches the meaning aimed at is Schneidewin’s 
yaipw’ To TeOvavas & ove Er avTepa@ Oeois, 
if rendered ‘as to dying, I will no more oppose the gods.’ 
The general idea is doubtless the same as that in 
Hom. 7 225: 
és « éue tov Svatnvoy urs éemiBnoete watpys 
Kaimep Toda trafovta’ idovrTa pe Kai dito. aiwy 
KTHow eurnv Sumas te wal wrrepehes péya Saya, 
first cited by Butler. Add: 
h. Aphrod. 154: 
BovXoiunv Kev Errevta, yuvat eixvia Pejov, 
ans evvis émrtBas, Sivas Souov “Acdos elow. 
Aesch. Cho. 437 érevr’ éym voodicas oXoimay. 
Callim. fr. 219 re@vainv 61 éxeivov avomvevoavta mruGoipny. 
Guided by these passages, I propose: 
yalpw’ teOvainv S* ovKér avtaipw Beois. 
or yaipo’ teOvainy 8 ovx av avtaipwv Oeois. 
preferring the first. This is without the clumsiness of Schneide- 
win’s reading, and seems better to suit the positive expression 
in the reference of the Chorus: 
555 ws viv To ody 67, nal Caveivy todd) yapis. 
I am inclined to prefer avtaipw to avtepa, the change being, 
of course, of the easiest. Cf. 
Hesych. dytepoicw: dvtidéyouot. LodoxdArs Ovéory (fr. 
243). «e. avraipover, as Voss emends, and the order of letters 
proves, 


Aesch. Cho. 687 : 

— Of eyw xatdxpacéd Tac’ w amopHoupeba’ 

This is the nearest representation I can give of the ap- 
pearance of M. Prof. Vitelli (in Wecklein’s text) says: évrac 
(-c m)M. Rightly. I add a further account trom my own 
examination. Both the marks of apostrophe are by m; the 


Machol. V. An Paw 208 % 
Thy év TO 5 tatters aan 
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py) 7 wav SiaBddyn trolnua ws ev Tact avtois yapiter Oar 
TPOAtpovpLEvos . . . 

I think, therefore, that év wdaov is an explanation either 
of wdvra or of some adverb compounded of més as mavtayds, 


: €N TTACI WC 
mavoixws; or perhaps our text is the result of mantayn, %.¢. ev 


maou. + a variant maurayas adscribed to ravrayy. Cf. Eur. 
Andr. 883 ravtay) & odkwdaper. 


éutracos, however, may be the true reading in 
Aesch. Pers. 601 doris Ewrropos xupe? 


cf. Hom. @ 400 caxkav Eurravos adyntns. Lycophr. Al. 1321 
éumravov Spouwv. Wecklein suggests éurepyjs. rece. have 
éwreipos, but schol. rec. has cvvyOns, wéroyos, which could not 
have been written to €uzrevpos, itself the habitual explanation 
of its synonyms; and these words seem to me too vague and 
general to have been written to éuzropos. Cf. 

Hesych. éuraiov: Ewretpov, wéetoyor. 

Suid, éusracos: Em7recpos. 

Eustath, 1896. 41 guzrasos dé 6 eurreipos Kal éevTpiBijs ... 

Hesych. éewmepys: Epmerpos. Lopoxrns 'OdSvecet pawo- 


Mev. 

Schol. rec. should certainly be. ....] €urecpos, cuvyOys, 
péToyos. 

Aesch. Cho. 688 : 


® dvoTdhaicte THVOE SwpaT@Y apa, 
a> TON’ eras KaxTobwv ev KEelweva 
Tokots TpoawUev evonoTras Yerpoupevy 
hitwy tT amoyidois pe THY Tavaldiav. 
kal viv “Opéorns, iv yap evBotrAws éyov 
&&m xopifwv orcOpiov mnrod moéda,... 
691. r+ addidit Hartung. 692. edSorws Porson, 
Though Porson’s eiSorws is generally accepted, Wecklein 
in his text of 1885 merely records it in his Appendix, not 
considering it worthy even of the margin. In his annotated 
edition of 1888 he retains eiSovAws without mentioning 
Porson’s conjecture, comparing 
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Boissonade on Aristaen. i, 23, see D’Orville on Charito pp. 34, 
509; and add: 

Hesych, cupSolvu]revs: adsevtixdy oxedos.. . 

A passage in schol. Pind. OQ. vii. 38 (19 Bergk) is, I think, 
considerable support for the metaphorical use of e¥oros : 

-+. Kal nets ev TH ovvnbeia hapéev evVBorov StaxeiaOas To 
mpayua, Stav 7 Kados Saxeimevoy, Bore tiv pwerahopav amo 
TOY Gduewv clvat... 


Perhaps etS8oAws should there be read. There seems 
therefore to be no objection to a phrase evBorws (= evtvyas) 
éexwv, and the likelihood that it would be corrupted into 
evBovrAws éywr is very great. Cf. edarerds yew in Ag. 557, 


There is another place where I suspect this phrase should 
be restored : 
Menander (Stob. ff. lxiv. 15) fr. 48: 
To & épav émicxoret 
imacw, ws owe, Kai Tois edNOy@s 
kal Tols Kadws éyoucw. 


xax@s for cad@s Clericus. «ai Tois ev Adyor, or Kal Tos 
evAdyots Kai Tois Kax@s povotcw Meineke, I would read 
kal toils evBorws 
Kai Tols KaKa@S EXovCL. 
evAoryews has been doubted in Eur. (Stob. fi. eviii. 13) fr. 175: 
doris S€ pos TO wimrov evrAdyas hépet 
Tov Saipoy ovTos Hoody eotw GAPLOS. 
evxddkws Meineke, which was not likely to be displaced, 
since evxodos, -ws, SUakoXos, -ws are the words regularly used 
in scholia for ‘easy, ‘hard,’ edvAopws Abresch, which Nauck 
accepts. But the metaphor ill suits mpos to wimtoy, and a 
comparison of other quotations under the same title, 67: dez 
yevvaiws hépew Ta twpoonimtovta x.7.r., will show, I think, 
that edrAoyws, reasonably, is sound : 
30 Mevavépov Kavndopa : 
dXoyiaTou TpoTrou 
atuynua devyew éeativ ovK avOaiperov. 
Journal of Philology, vou, xx. 20) 
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33 Dirnpovos : 
o 5€ TO AOYLo“@ TavtTa Tap éavT@ cKOTO? .. 
64 Anpoxpirov : 
adoylotin un cuyywpeey Taiot KaTa Tov Biov avayKass. 

65 “Apptavod *Emcxrytiov: 

..06 5€ Taira yevvains dépwv Kai evroyioTwS Ta dT 
QUTOV .. 

Cf. also 28 and 66. 

For 6\Btos Nauck reads Herwerden’s @OX10s, not mentioning 
the conjecture recorded by Gaisford ‘jacov éot avonBeos Grotius, 
e Scaligeri emendatione.’ 

I will not support my reading in Menander /r. 48 by the 
variation in | 

Aesch. Pers. 906 ov« audiroyws M ove apudiBoros rece. 
for this is due to the fact that audiBoros, -ws are the scholiastic 
words for ‘doubtful’; just as to Aesch. Theb. 794 ovK apquré- 
tws there is an adscript audsBorws. It is not, however, neces- 
sary on that account to alter ovx apdsBorws in Aesch. Theb. 
849, 


Aesch. Cho. 785: 
“E & mpo 5€ 87 ‘yOpav 
tov éowlev perdbpwv, Zed, Gés, 
Syjtos is almost always explained by zrodéusos, but schol. 
Kur. Andr. 826 (809 K) ddia] Staxomrixd, trorguca, éxOpa, 
confirms my suspicion that our text was caused by éydpav 


€XOPWN 
adscribed over dy@v, AHIWN 


Soph. fr. 620 (Stob. fl. ev. 39): 
to & evtvyodvTa mavt apiOunoat Bpotay 
ovK éoTLV ovTOS SVT EvpHoEs Eva. 
To 8 evtvyeiy A. tov & Grotius, tov evr. Pappageorgius, 
Tous evtuyourtas Wecklein. aptOunoas Grotius, rdvras abpr- 


aas F. G. Schmidt. évtws Gesner, oixos (vel dp@as et antea 
Bpotov) F. G. Schmidt. 
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The second line, I suspect, should be ov« éeriv od (or 9 or 


ovx €o@ Grrov) Totdv Tw’ (oY TowdTOV) evpynaes Eva. 


Soph. fr. 666 (Stob. 7. exiv. 6): 

Tous 8 av peyictous Kai cohwratous dpevi 
Tolovad loos av oles éatt viv O6e, 
KaNOS KAKHS TpacoovTt cupmapatvécar, 
étav S€ daiwwv avdpos evtuyods TO mplv 
pactiy’ épeicn Tov Biov tadivtporor, 
Ta TOAKA ppovda Kal Kadws cipnucva. 

‘xados vitiosum’ Nauck. waAaotiyy’ for uaotiy Ellendt. 

The general sense of the passage is plain, even were the 
title of Stobaeus absent, 67s paov aAXov mwapaweipy 7) éavTor, 
and the other quotations under that title. Compare, besides 
these, the following : 

Aesch, P. V. 279: 


edadpov Gotis Tyuatwv ew moda 
éyet Tapacvely vovbeteiy Te TOY KaKas 
TpaccovT™ 
Fr. adesp. in Bekker. Anecd. p. 38. 7: 
eXadporv wapaweiv <TO> KaK@s Temparyort. 
Aesch. P. V. 351: 
TOANG ‘y apetvar TOvS TéAAaS hpevody Edus 
9) GavToV’ 
It would be obvious to write xaXovs, but though xaxds, ayabos, 
codds, etc., are often used with an infinitive, «adds is never so 
used, I suspect that decvods has been supplanted, a word most 
appropriate in this place. Cf. e.9.: 
Mimnermus Trag. (Stob, fl. exxv, 12) fr. 1: 
dewol yap avdpi wavtes éopev evxreet 
favre bOovica: xatOavorta 8 aivéoa. 
Seuvds in this sense is regularly explained by ixavds, and I 
suggest that our text was caused by an adscript ixavovs. It 
may also be suggested that there was on this passage a mar- 
ginal note cad@s, which was wrongly included in the text: see 
Cobet Novae Lectt. p. 441: ‘,., Adseripsit aliquis in ora libri 
20—2 
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Here I suspect either 1) yuvy or  xopy (and perhaps 
anétrewme); but since the accusative yuy7y is recorded only 
from Comedy, nothing but xopyv seems likely in the epigram of 
Sophocles. Though «xopy is generally used of a young maiden, 
the second condition is not always necessary: schol. Eur. Phoen. 
1162 (1169 K) ro b€ Kopn Stadbopas tatrovew eri Tov yuvy. 
Anth. Pal. v. 243. The lemma to A. P. v. 5: 


-+. THS €TLOpKou 
TmavroTati) Koupns aigxea SepKouevos 
is els ETaipav twa: to A. P. v, 220: 
... THY padwuny Kovpyy 


the lemma is émi tive KrXeoSovA@ thy wadddKnv érixeipavTt. 
In Menander (Eustath. 1166. 52) fr. 727 : 


AeNousévyn yap 7 étaipa Kai diadaves 
XiTwVvapiov eyoura 
either »répa (Bentley) or tapyy érépa (Nauck) may be right ; 
unless 7 éraipa is merely a supplement by Eustathius. 
Eur, Andr, 275: 
‘Iléaiay és varray 
nX@ o Maias te cai Aws TtoKos 
tpitwdov apa Saipover 
ayov TO Kaddubuyés, 
279 épide orvyepa KexopvOuévov edpopdpias 
atabuovs éru Bovra. 
279 =288 wapaBadAcueva. Kurpis eire Aoyous SoAiots. 
That evpopdias is an adscript I have no doubt, the sub- 
stantive, as the adjective, being often so used; e.g. 
Hesych. edmpérea: evpopdia. 
Schol. Eur. Or. 1388 (1379 K) xaddoovvas] mpacorartou, 
cipdpdou, ris eduoplas. 
Schol. Pind. 0. viii. 24 (19 Bergk) od nara eidos ehéyywr] 
TH evpopdiay Tov eldous ov KaTEdeyy ov. 
Heimsoeth proposed evdvias, a word not known in verse. 
I prefer ayAaias, which is often used merely in the sense 
‘beauty,’ and, though I have not found it elsewhere explained 
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by evdpopdia, is often explained by «dddos. Cf. especially 
Agathias (A. P. v. 222): 
et 5¢ wat dydains Kptows torato, waddov av avTH 
Kumpus évixnOn xdavedixage ITaprs. 
Eur. fr. 793 (Stob. fi. lix. 18): 
paxaplos GoTtis evTUY@Y olKoL péveL 
év yn 8 0 hoptos, kal mwadw vavTirreTat. 

Mr Housman (Cambridge Umversity Reporter, Nov. 4, 
1890) says: 

‘For mdduv write vrodoiv which is easily confused with modu 
and modu with radu. But Ido not doubt that zroru is the 
right reading. For the form of expression cf. 

Eur. fr. 670: 

typa dé pntnp, ov medoaTiBns Tpodos 
Odracca’ tHvd dapovpey,... 

Aesch. Theb. 460 : 

Koptrov év xepoiv éywv (as Plaut. Truc. 483). 

Kur. Supp. 907 : : 


dpovnpa oe 
€v TOolTLWW Epyols ovyt Tots AOYos Exo" 


so here vauvridretat pn Odraccayv (Hdt. i. 202) adrAXra aronup. 
The only conjecture recorded by Nauck is ‘«ov madw, 


Gesnero duce, Wecklein,’ but Gaisford (Stobaeus 1. c.) mentions 
besides this ‘ «at aroAcv Scottus apud Grotium in MS.’ 


Anacreon (Dio Chrys. Or. 1 T. 1 35) fr. 2: 
av & evpevns 

EXP” iv, xeyapiopevns 8 

EVywMANS emraKovew. 
“ENP tyeiv, EXPous or PCM (sed hi in marg. vulg.).’ Bergk. 
This variation I suspect to have arisen from an original 

reading €A@éuev (or éXOety por), as in 

Carm. pop. (Plut. Quaest. Graec. 36, 7) 6 Bergk : 


eNGeiv, npw Atovuee,... 
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This infinitive’ is apt to be explained and corrupted, as : 
Pind. P. xi. 65 (42 Bergk): 
| GNXoT AANA yp) Tapaccépev 
xpi) (ejected by Schmid) was inserted to explain the infinitive, 


to which schol. G has dvti tod tdpacce nai petddepe. etree 
TO odeiners. 


Theognis 309 : 
éy ev avaocitorow avnp memvupévos elvas. 
‘elvas A. rel. io 6s.’ Bergk. 
Theognis 328 : 
pn ToT émt cuixpa mpoddce Pirov dvdp atrorecoat. 
‘amoéooas A, atronéons Cc, atrodéoons rel.’ Bergk. 
*Pseudophocylidea 149: 
ddppaka wn Tevyew' payicav BiBrwv atréxed Oat. 
‘T révye, Al revyov. Bergk. 
Eur. Or. 385 : 
neovoa’ peidou § oduyaKis Neve KaKa. 
Schol. OerXe Néyerv, avti tod réye (taking gdeidou 5° sepa- 
rately). This note explains, I think, the reading in 
Meleager (A. P. v. 182): | 
. WavTa Réye’ 
pn peidov Ta mavra réye’ Kaitot TLE ce, Aopkas, 
uy deidov' was taken separately, and ra amavra Néyeuv (as 
Hecker rightly reads) explained by AXéye. So in 
A. P. ix. 498 : 
pn Oarte tov GBartov’ éa Kxvol Kippa yevéoOar’ 
where Anth. Plan. has wn Oarpns, Jacobs is right in suspecting 


pn Oarrev. Cf. A. P. vil. 632 pote BpiOecy, ix. 330 7 trot 
virrpa pépev. The same thing is well seen in 


Simonid. 92 B.: 
@ Fei’ ayyédnew Aaxedapoviots 


1 See commentt. on Greg. Cor. pp. 423 sqq. 


2 The many cases of variation in the Pseudophocylidea I hope to treat 
another time. 
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‘od Eeiv’ ayyéd\Xeww Herod. codd. Suid. (ABV dyyere), & Eéve 
ayyetrov Diod., @ Eciv’ adyyecrov Lyc. Anth. Ars. (om. @), 
Herod. vett. edd., & &év’ dmrdyyernov Strabo, ap. Iriarte 91, ubi 
Alcaeo tribuitur, dyyetXov, sed 293 (ubi s. p. nom.) ayyéAreuw.’ 
Bergk. 

It is likely, therefore, that in the corrupted passage 


Meleag. (A. P. xii. 53): | 
Eigoptou vades medayitides, al mopov “EXXAns 


THELTE... 

bd > 9 > 7 , \ a ” 

NY Tou eT nlovywy Kav KaTa vaoov lonTe 
Maviorv... 


Tour é1ros ayyetNaTe KANT VvOES WS [LE 
we should read dyyetAar or dyyéAANew. Cf. also 
Nossis (A. P. vi. 718): 
@ Eciv’, et TU ye Weis TroTL KaAALYopov MurvaAavar,.. 
ELTrelv, @S . . 


Timocles (Stob. fi. lxxix. 17) fr. 34: 
e A \ , ? 4 
dotis hoBeira, Tov TaTépa Kacyvvertat, 
ef / J \ ” \ , 
odTwS Troditns ayabos EoTat KaTa Noyo», 
Kal Tous TroAemious Suvapevos KaKas Tote. 
For ovrws read ovros, as e.g. fr. 35: 
doTtis Sé wn Exes TOVTO pnd ExTHCAaTO, 


-odTos peta CovtTwy TeéOvnKws TepiTTaTet. 


Anth. Pal. vii. 260: 
TEKVWY TéKVa NEXOLTTA’ pins aTéAAVTA YyuVAaLKOS 
ouyynpouv’ Tptacois Travciy edwKa yapous. 
Sovvat ryapous to one’s son is not a Greek expression. For 
edwka therefore read edaica. 
A. P. ix. 162: 
"Hyunv aypetov Kadapos dutov’ éx yap pelo 
OU GUK, OU prov PveTaL, ov cTaduAn. 
ada gw avnp éwuno’ éEdXixwvida, NeTTA Topnoas 
VEtNEA, .. 
Cf. Hor. Sat. i. 8 Olim truncus eram ficulnus, inutile lignum. 
The construction of v. 3 is defensible by the analogy of 
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didacxev, but the reed was not made a Muse or a nymph 
of Helicon. It is better, I think, to read éXuc@ma. 

A, P. ix. 492. Read 

Keito O on“od adKos eyyos <dyos> Oapyt Kopus farmos. 

Boissonade accepts Brunck’s supplement de@v: but tar7os 
argues a chariot, and the omission is intelligible at sight. 

A, Fs 2h: 

ésae? ot ov miouerOa rods ToS’ 

This is generally accepted as an ellipse; but I am inclined 
to think that wodvs ypoves, the reading of the Anth. Plun., is 
right, supposing a mistake due to doubt between woAvs ypdvos 
and xpovos wohvs. Cf. Eur. fr. 398 ebdovca 8 “Ivois cvpdopa 
xXpovoy modvy so quoted by Plut. Anton. c. 36, but by schol. 
Pind, J, iv. 39... wodvv xpovor. 


Schol. Aesch. P. V. 71 GAN’ ayhi mrevpais paryaduothpas 
Bare] avti tod Séopeve a’Tov Kai Tapa Ta TAevpd. Read epi 
Ta 7. 

Schol, Aesch. P. V. 85. We have a choice between two 
regular forms of expression: [lpoyunQeds yap éoti 6 mpoopar 
Ta prea, <IIpoundevs,> kal tporn rod 8 eis to @ <IIpo- 
penevs>, or Ipounfeds yap eotw o mpoopav Ta pidea, KaTa 
TpoTHy Tov 6 eis TO O. 

Schol. Aesch. Theb. 1065 wera yap paxapas nai Avs ioydv 
b5¢ Kadpuciwv jpvée rodw] lows waxapas Gedy. This, so given 
by Wecklein, not recorded by Dindorf, is a conflation of two 
notes on a text 

peTa yap waxapwv Kat Avos ioyor, 
Geov being an adscript to waxdpwv (as to waxapas schol. rec. 
has Tovds Oeods tods aBavdrous) and lows udxapas a suggestion 
of the reading now in the text of all MSS. In Cantabr. 2 the 
adscript Oemv has taken the place of Atos. 

Schol. Aesch. Cho. 424 wapato ampiE mAnoo ta ampi€. 
So Wecklein prints, adding ‘fort. wapa ro ampi€ cai wAnocecy, 
Ta amplé wAncocopeva. But mdnccra is simply rAjocovra. 

Perhaps vapa to amplE <xkai wrjooew, Ta> wWAHCCOYTA 


ampi€. 
WALTER HEADLAM, 
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owili and observing that hwic is not the god but the country- 
man, we return to 58, In the first /arcus it is natural to see 
a gloss; but this it cannot have been if a hircus followed in 
the same line. Again, Ovid did not think it needful to inform 
his readers by an apposition what the dua gregis was in Am. 
ut 13 17 ‘duaque gregis cornu per tempora dura recuruo; | 
inuisa est dominae sola capella deae’ (necessary though the 
information is for the editors that print no stop at recwrwo), 
nor thus to explain to them the metaphorical reference in A. A. 
1 522 ‘nec laedat naris uirque paterque gregis’ (although 
Virgil, translating Theocritus, might write with equal pro- 
priety ‘uir gregis ipse caper deerrauerat’ Hel. vit 7, and, with 
a maple cow in the neighbourhood, Ovid’s phrase would be a 
natural expression for a bull A. A, 1325); and here the men- 
tion of Bacchus at once identifies his victim G. 11 893—395 
‘ergo rite suum Baccho dicemus honorem | carminibus patriis 
lancesque et liba feremus | et ductus cornu stabit sacer hircus 
ad aram. Accept this reasoning; and the second hircus falls. 
Taking a hint from Heinsius’ ‘hirtas—oues’ we see that he is 
hirtus but slightly disguised; few confusions are more common 
than that of c and é For hirtus of goats see Virg. G. 11 287, 
Ovid F. 11 439 ‘caper hirtus.’ 
I would then print the couplet thus: 
huic datus, a pleno memorabile munus ouili, 
dux pecoris curtas auxerat hirtus opes. 


Marriran IV 74 1—3. 


Aspicis inbelles temptent quam fortia dammae 
proelia? tam timidis quanta sit ira feris ? 
in mortem paruis concurrere frontibus ardent. 

For the corrupt parwis ‘ uaris’ Heinsius, ‘ pauidis’ Koestlin, 
‘paribus’ Munro have been conjectured, but the word wanted is 
toruis. This word is similarly corrupted in Ovid Met. m1 855 
‘cornua torua,’ so corrected by Mr Housman (Transactions of 
the Cambridge Philological Society vol. ut Part ur pp. 142, 
143) and in Lucr. vi 131, while in Stat. Stlu. 11 6 40 the mss. 
have the converse corruption, forwus is a standing epithet of 
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bulls (compare the passages quoted by Housman l.c.); and in the 
parallel epigram iv 35 we are told ‘frontibus aduersis molles 
concurrere dammas | uidimus et fati sorte iacere pari...... sic 
pugnant tau.’ In a metaphorical sense ‘torua fronte’ occurs in 
Iv 14 11. 


V 38 1—6. 


Calliodorus habet censum (quis nescit ?) equestrem, 
Sexte, sed et fratrem Calliodorus habet. 

“quadringenta seca” qui dicit cinta pepiver: 
uno credis equo posse sedere duos? 

quid cum fratre tibi? quid cum Polluce molesto ? 
non esset Pollux si tibi, Castor eras. 

So Paley and Friedlaender read in v. 3, the mss. having secat 
and merice or mirice. Schneidewin, followed by Gilbert, reads 
‘quadringenta secat, qui dicit ct«a pépite,’ a praepostera lectio 
which should at least have been printed ‘quadringenta secat 
qui, dicit oda pépefe.’ It does retain however an element of 
truth in the second person pepete. I propose 


“quadringenta seca” qui dicis, cdma pépite. 
‘You say “cut in two an equestrian fortune”: then do you 


yourself perform the feat of dividing a fig. How can you think 
that two men can sit on one horse ?’ 


J. P. POSTGATE. 


LUCRETIANA. 


1. Luer, v. 564, 565 


nec pimio solis maior rota nec minor ardor 
esse potest nostris quam sensibus esse videtur.. 


“ Again the disk of the sun cannot be much larger nor its body 
of heat much smaller than they appear to be to our senses.” 
Munro. 

According to the text, Lucretius here makes two state- 
ments about the sun: 1. that it is not much larger than it 
appears to be to our sight; 2. that its heat is not much less 
than it appears to be to our perception. It is clear that the 
first statement refers to that dogma of Epicurus which has been 
the mark for so much criticism in ancient and modern times: 
viz. that the sun is actually of his apparent size or a little 
larger or a little smaller. It followed naturally from the para- 
mount authority assigned to aic@nous ; it is stated by Epicurus 
himself, and quoted twice by Cicero and once by L. Seneca. 

But what are we to understand by the second statement, 
about the sun’s heat? If this has any meaning, it must be 
that the heat is not increased in its passage from the sun to 
the earth, There is nothing to show that anyone had ever 
maintained this strange position; nor is there in the letter of 
Epicurus de meteorts any remark on such an increase or dimi- 
nution of the sun's heat. 

Further, we see, in the rest of this paragraph (566—591), 
that Lucretius deals successively with the moon and stars, and 
with their size only, asserting of the moon that she is exactly 


egeias comes in and there is no L 
he wants: for instance « rpu 
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rectly by sensus, the convenient sensorium being first invented 
by the schoolmen. 

I am thus led to the conclusion that emendation is neces- 
sary, and I propose to read, in place of ardor, AUTEM “on the 
other hand.” ‘This use of the word is common in Lucretius, as 
in Plautus, Take as an example Luer, 1. 857 

at neque reccidere ad nilum res posse, neque autem 
crescere de nilo testor res ante probatas. 
“But I appeal to facts demonstrated above for proof that 
things cannot fall away to nothing nor on the other hand 
grow from nothing.” Munro, 

Other examples might be added, e.g. m1. 561. 

The lines will then run : 

nec nimio solis maior rota nec minor autem 

esse potest nostris quam sensibus esse videtur. 
“The disk of the sun cannot be much larger nor on the other 
hand much smaller than it appears to be to our senses,” 

It will be observed: (1) that the single subject rota suits 
' the singular verb videtur better than the two subjects rota and 
ardor; (2) that the case of the sun is now exactly parallel with 
that of the stars which, it is said (1. 590), may be smaller, as 
well as larger, than they seem; (3) that Lucretius is now made 
to translate faithfully the text of Epicurus, while before he 
left out a really important part of it. 

It is well known that the source of all our MSS, was much 
worn at the edges, so that the last words of lines on the right- 
hand pages have often been mutilated or entirely lost, e.g. 
ignes in |, 585; see also Munro, vol. I. p. 27, and critical note 
to 1, 555. But, according to Lachmann’s calculation, |. 564 
seems to have been on that side of the leaf which ensures to 
the end-words comparative immunity from mutilation, I would 
suggest that the contraction for autem was misunderstood, and 
that an uncritical copyist supplied ardor from the immediate 
context. 


2. v. 1081, 1082 


longe alias alio iaciunt in tempore voces, 
et quom de yictu certant praedaeque repugnant, 
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